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CHAPTER I. 
MISS. MISANTHROPE. 


HE little town of Dukes-Keeton, in one of the more northern 

of the midland counties, had in its older days two great claims 

to consideration. One was a park, the other a sweetmeat. The noble 
family whose name had passed through many generations of residence 
at the place had always left their great park so freely open to every 
one that it came to be like the common property of the public; and 
the town had grown into fame by the manufacture of the sweet- 
meat which bore its name almost everywhere in the track of the 
meteor-flag of England. But as time went on various other places 
took to manufacturing the sweetmeat so much better, and selling 
it so much more successfully than “ Keeton,” as the town was com- 
monly called, could do, that “Keeton” itself had long since 
retired from the business, and was content to import the delicacy 
which still bore its own name in consignments of canisters from 
Manchester or London. During many years the heir of the noble 
family had deserted the park, and had never come near it or 
near England even, and everything that gave the town a distinct 
reason for existence seemed to be passing rapidly into tradition. 
It had lain out of the track of the railway system for a long time, 
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and when the railway system at length enclosed it in its arms the 
attention seemed to have come too late. All the heat of. life 
appeared to have chilled out of Dukes-Keeton in the meantime, 
and it lay now between two railways almost as inanimate and 
hopeless a lump as the child to whom the Erl-king’s touch is fatal 
in his father’s arms. 

The park, with its huge palace-like, barrack-like house, not a 
castle and too great to be called merely a hall, lies almost im- 
mediately outside the town. From streets and shops the visitor 
passes straightway through the gates of the great enclosure. 
Every stranger who has seen the house is taken at once to see 
another object of interest. In the centre of the park was a 
broad, clear space, made by the felling and removing of every 
tree, until it spread there sharp and hard as a_burnt-out 
patch in a forest. Gravel and small shells made the pavement 
of this space, and thus formed a new contrast with the turf, the 
grasses, and the underwood of the park all around. In the 
midst of this open space there rose a large circular building: a 
tower, low in height when the bulk enclosed by its circumference 
was considered, and standing on a great square platform of solid 
masonry with steps on each of its sides. The tower itself reminded 
one of the tomb of Cecilia Metella, or some other of the tombs 
that still stand near Rome. It was in fact the mausoleum which it 
had pleased the father of the present owner to have erected for 
himself during his lifetime. He lavished money on it, cared 
nothing for the cost of materials and labour, planned it out 
himself, watched every detail, and stood by the workmen as they 
toiled. Within he had prepared a lordly reception-room for his 
dead body when he should come to die. A superb sarcophagus 
of porphyry, fit to have received the remains of a Cesar, was there. 
When the work was done and all was ready the lonely owner 
visited it every day, unlocked its massive gate, and went in, and 
sat sometimes for hours in his own mausoleum. He was growing 
insane, people thought, in these later days, and they counted on 
his soon becoming an actual madman. So far, however, he 
showed no greater madness than in wasting his money on a 
huge tomb, and wasting so much of his time in visiting it prema- 
turely. The tomb proved a vanity in a double sense. For the 
noble owner was seized with a sudden mania for travel, and 
resolved to go round the world. Somewhere in mid-ocean he 
was attacked by fever, or what alarmed people called the plague, 
and he died, and his body had to be committed without much 
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delay or ceremonial to the sea. He had built his monument to 
no purpose. He was never to occupy it. It stood a vast and 
solid gibe at the vanity of its founder. 

Over the great gate through which the mausoleum was entered 
were three heads sculptured in stone. One was that of a man in 
the prime of manhood, with lips and eyebrows contracted and 
puckered, forehead wrinkled, and eyes full of anxious strain, all 
telling of care, of pain, of sleepless struggle against difficulty, 
watchfulness to ward off danger. This was Life. The next was the 
face of the same man with the eyes closed and the cheeks sunken, 
and the expression of one who had fallen into sleep from pain— 
the struggle and agony gone indeed, but their shadow still 
resting on the brows and the lips: and that of course was Death. 
The third piece of carving showed the same face still, but now 
with clear eyes looking broadly and brightly forward, and with 
features all noble, serene, and glad. This was Eternity. These 
three faces were the wonder and admiration of the neighbour- 
hood, and had been for now some years back employed to solve 
the problem of existence for all the little lads and lasses of 
Keeton who might otherwise have failed sometimes to see the 
harmonious purpose working in all things. The sculptor had it 
all his own way, and took care that Life should have the worst 
of it. Keeton was in almost all its conditions a place of rather 
sleepy contentment, and its people could be trusted to take 
just as much of the moral as was good for them, and not to carry 
to extremes the lesson as to the discomfort and dissatisfaction of 
the probationary life-period. Otherwise there might perhaps be 
a chance that impressionable, not to say morbid, persons would 
desire to hurry very rapidly through the dark and anxious vestibule 
of Life in order to get into the broad bright temple of Eternity. 

Some thought like this was passing through the mind of Miss Minola 
Grey, who sat on the steps of the tomb and looked up into the faces 
illustrative of man’s struggle and final success. Life had long been 
wearing a hard and difficult appearance to her, and she would perhaps 
have been glad enough sometimes if she could have got into the 
haven of quiet waters which in the minds of so many people and 
in so many symbolic representations is made to stand for Eternity. 
She was a handsome graceful girl, rather tall, fair-haired, with 
deep blueish-grey eyes which seemed to darken as they looked 
earnestly at any one—eyes which might be described in Matthew 
Arnold’s words as “too expressive to be blue, too lovely 


to be grey”—with a broad forehead, from which the hair was 
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thrown back in disregard of passing fashions. Perhaps it was 
her attitude, as she leaned her chin upon her hand and looked up 
at the mausoleum—perhaps it was the presence of that gloomy 
building itself—that made her face seem like an illustration of 
melancholy. Certainly her face was pale and a little wanting in 
fullness, and the lips were of the sort that one can always think of 
as tremulous with emotion of some kind. This was a beautiful 
summer evening, and all the park around was green, sunny, and 
glad. The little dry bare spot on which the tomb was built seemed 
like a grey and withering leaf on a bright branch. And the 
figure of the girl was more in keeping with the melancholy shadow 
of the mausoleum than the joyousness of the sun and the trees and 
the whole scene all around. 

Indeed there was a good deal of melancholy in the girl’s mind 
at that moment. She was taking leave of the place: she had come 
to say it a farewell. That park had been her playground, her studio, 
her stage, her world of fancy and romance and poetry since her 
infancy. She had driven her brother as a horse there, and had 
played with him at hunting lions. She had studied landscape 
drawing there from the days when a half staggery stroke with some 
blotches out of it was supposed to represent a tree, and a thing 
shaped like the trade mark on Mr. Bass’s beer bottles stood for z 
mountain. As she grew up she came there to read and to idle 
and to think. There she revelled in all the boundless fancies and 
extravagant ambitions of a clever, half-poetic child. There she 
was in turn the heroine of every book that delighted her, and the 
heroine of stories which had never been put into print. Heroes of 
surpassing beauty, strength, courage, and devotion had rambled 
under these trees for years with her, nor had the new comer’s 
presence ever been made a cause of jealousy or complaint by the 
one whom his coming displaced. They were a strange procession 
of all complexions and garbs. Achilles the golden-haired had 
been with her in his day, and so had the melancholy Master of 
Ravenswood: and the young Djalma, the lover of Adrienne, of the 
* Juif Errant,” forgotten of English girls to-day; and Nello, the 
proud gondolier lad with the sweet voice who was loved by the 
mother and the daughter of the Aldinis; and the unnamed youth 
who went mad for Maud; and Henry Esmond, and Stunning War- 
rington, and Jane Eyre’s Rochester, and ever so many else. Each 
and all of these in turn loved her and was passionately loved by 
her, and all had done great things for her; and for each she had 
done far greater things. She had made them victorious, crowned 
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them with laurels, died for them. It was a peculiarity of her tem- 
perament that when she read some pathetic story it was not at the 
tragic passages that her tears came. It was not the deaths that 
touched her most. It was when she read of bold and generous 
things suddenly done, of splendid self-sacrifice, of impossible 
rescue and superhuman heroism, that she could not keep down her 
feelings and was glad when only the watching ,untell-tale trees 
could see the tears in her eyes. 

She had, however, two heroes chief over all the rest whose story 
she found it impossible to keep apart, and whom she blended 
<ommonly into one odd compound. These were Hamlet and 
Alceste, the ‘‘ Misanthrope” of Moliére. It was sometimes Alceste 
who offered to be buried quick with Ophelia in the grave ; and it 
was often Hamlet who interjected his scraps of poetic cynicism 
between the pretty and scandalous prattlings of Céliméne and her 
petticoaterie. But perhaps Alceste came nearest to the heart of 
our young maid as she grew up. She said to herself over and over 
again that “‘ C’est n’estimer rien qu’estimer tout le monde.” She 
refused “‘d’un coeur la vaste complaisance qui ne fait de mérite 
aucune différence,” and declared that “pour le trancher net, |’ami 
du genre humain n’est point du tout mon fait.” No doubt there was 
unconscious or only half conscious affectation in this, as there is in 
the ways of almost all young people who are fond of reading: and 
her way of thinking herself a girl-Alceste would probably have 
vanished with other whims, or been supplanted by fancies of imi- 
tation caught from other models, if everything had gone well with 
her. But several causes conspired as she grew into a woman to make 
her think very seriously that Alceste was not wrong in his general 
estimate of men and their merits. She was intensely fond of her 
mother, and when her mother died her father married again, his 
second wife being a young woman who put him under the most 
absolute control, being not by any means an ill-natured person, 
but only strong-willed, serene, and stupid. Then her brother, to 
whom she was devoted, and who was her absolute confidant, went 
away to Canada, declaring he would not stand a stepmother, and 
that as soon as his sister grew old enough to put away domestic 
control he would send for her; and he soon got married and 
became a prominent member of the Dominion Legislature, and in 
none of his not over-frequent letters said a word about his promise 
to send for her. Now her father was some time dead; her step- 
mother had married Mr. Saulsbury, an elderly Nonconformist 
minister, who was shocked at all the ways of Alceste’s admirer, 
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and with whom she could not get on. It would take a very sweet 
and resigned nature to make one who had had these experiences 
absolutely in love with the human race, and especially with men ; 
and Alceste accordingly became more dear than ever to Miss 
Grey. 

Now she was about to leave the place and to open of her own 
accord a new chapter of life. She had to escape at once from 
the dislike of some and the still less endurable liking of others. She 
was determined to go, and yet as she looked around upon the place 
and all its dear sweet memories filled her, it is no wonder if she 
envied the calmness of the face that symbolised eternal rest. At 
last she broke down and covered her face with her hands and gave 
herself up to tears. 

Her quick ears, however, heard sounds which she knew were 
not those of the rustling woods. She started to her feet and dried 
her eyes hastily. Straight before her now there lay the long broad 
path through the trees which led up to the gate of the mausoleum. 
The air was so exquisitely pure and still that the footfall of a person 
approaching could be distinctly heard by the girl although the 
new-comer was yet far away. She could see him, however, and recog- 
nise him, and she had no doubt that he had seen her. A thought 
of escape at first occurred to her; but she gave it up in a moment, 
for she knew that the person approaching had come to seek her, 
and must have seen her before she saw him. So she sat down 
again defiantly and waited. She did not look his way, although he 
raised his hat to her more than once. 

As he comes near we can see that he is a handsome, rather stiff- 
looking man, with full formal dark whiskers, clearly cut face, 
and white teeth. His hat is very shiny. He wears a black frock 
coat buttoned across the chest, and dark trousers and dainty little 
boots and grey gloves, and has a diamond pin in his neck-tie. He 
is Mr. Augustus Sheppard, a very considerable person indeed in the 
town. Dukes-Keeton, it should be said, has three classes or 
estates. The noble owners of the park and the guests whom they 
used to bring to visit them in their hospitable days made one estate. 
The upper class of the town made another estate ; and the working 
people and the poor generally made the third. These three classes 
(there were at present only two of them represented in Keeton) were 
divided by barriers which it never occurred to any imagination to 
think of getting over. Mr. Augustus Sheppard was a leading man 
among the townspeople. His father was a solicitor and land-agent 
of old standing, and Mr. Augustus followed his father’s profession, 
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and now did by far the greater part of its work. He was a mem- 
ber of the Church of England of course, but he made it part of 
his duty to be on the best terms with the Dissenters, for Keeton 
was growing to be very strong in Dissent of late years. Mr. 
Augustus Sheppard had done a great deal for the mental and other 
improvement of the town. It was he who got up the Mutual 
Improvement Society, and made himself responsible for the rent of 
the hall in which the winter course of lectures, organised by him, 
used to take place; and he always gave a lecture himself every 
season, and he took the chair very often and introduced other 
lecturers. He always worked most cordially with the Reverend 
Mr. Saulsbury in trying to restrict the number of public-houses, and 
he was one of the few persons whom Mrs. Saulsbury cordially 
admired. He had a word of formal kindness for every one, and 
was never heard to say an ill-natured thing of any one behind his or 
her back. He was vaguely believed to be ambitious of worldly 
success, but only in a proper and becoming way, and far-seeing 
people looked forward to finding him one day in the House of 
Commons. 

As he came near the mausoleum he raised his hat again, and then 
the girl acknowledged his salute and stood up. 

“A very lovely evening, Miss Grey.” 

** Yes,” said Miss Grey, and no more. 

“IT have been at your house, Miss Grey, and saw your people ; 
and I heard that possibly you were in the park. I thought perhaps 
you would have been at home. When I saw you last night you 
seemed to believe that you would be at home all the day.” This 
was said in a gentle tone of implied reproach. 

“‘ You spoke then of walking in the park, Mr. Sheppard.” 

“And I have kept my word, you see,” Mr. Sheppard said, not 
observing the implied reason for her change of purpose. 

“Yes, I see it now,” she answered, as one who should say “I 
did not count upon it then.” 

Of all men else, Minola Grey would have avoided him. She 
knew only too well what he had come for. She would perhaps have 
disliked him for that in any case, but she certainly disliked him on 
his own account. His formal and heavy manners impressed her 
disagreeably, and she liked to say things that puzzled and startled 
him. It was a pleasure to her to throw some paradox or odd 
saying at him and watch his awkward attempts to catch it, and then 
while he was just on the point of getting at some idea of it to 
bewilder him with some new enigma. To her he seemed to be 
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what he was not, simply a sham, a heavy piece of hypocrisy. 
Formalism and ostentatious piety she recognised as part of the 
business of a Nonconformist minister, in whom they were excusable, 
as his grave garb would be, but they seemed insufferably out of 
place when adopted by a layman and a man of the world who was 
still young. 

“I am glad to have found you at last,” Mr. Sheppard said, with 
a grave smile. 

“You might have found me at first,” Minola said, quoting from 
Artemus Ward, “if you had come a little sooner, Mr. Sheppard. I 
have only lately escaped here.” 

“‘I wish I had known, and I would have come a great deal 
sooner. May I take the liberty of sitting beside you ?” 

**I am going to stand, Mr. Sheppard. But that need not prevent 
you from sitting.” 

“I should not think of sitting unless you do. Shall we walk a 
little among the trees? This is a gloomy spot for a young 
lady.” 

‘I prefer to stand here for a little, Mr. Sheppard, but don’t let 
me keep you from enjoying a walk.” 

“Enjoying a walk >” he said, with a grave smile and solemn 
emphasis. ‘ Enjoying a walk, Miss Grey , and without 
you?” 

She deliberately avoided meeting the glance with which he was 
endeavouring to give additional meaning to this polite speech. She 
knew that he had come to make love to her; and though she was 
longing to have the whole thing done with, as it must be settled 
one way or the other, she detested and dreaded the ordeal, and 
would have put it off if she could. So she did not give any sign 
of having understood or even heard his words, and the opportunity 
for going on with his purpose, which he had hoped to extract, was 
lost for the moment. In truth, Mr. Sheppard was afraid of this 
girl, and she knew it, and liked him none the more for it. 

“TI have been studying something with great interest, Mr. Shep- 
pard,” she began, as if determined to cut him off from his chance 
for the present. ‘I have made a discovery.” 

“Indeed, Miss Grey? Yes—I saw that you were in deep con- 
templation as I came along, and I wondered within myself what 
could have been the subject of your thoughts.” 

She coloured a little and looked suddenly at him, asking herself 
whether he could have seen her tears. His face, however, gave 
no explanation, and she felt assured that he had not seen them. 
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“I have found, Mr. Sheppard, that some of the weaknesses of 
men are alive in the insect world.” 

“Indeed, Miss Grey? Some of the affections of men do indeed 
live, we are told, in the insect world. So beautifully ordained is 
everything ” 

“The affectations I meant, not the affections of men, Mr. Shep- 
pard. Could you ever have believed that an insect would be 
«capable of a deliberate attempt at imposture ?” 

‘“‘T should certainly not have looked for anything of the kind, 
Miss Grey. But there is unfortunately so much of evil mixed up 
with al]l”—— 

‘“‘So there is. I was going to tell you that as I came here and 
passed through the garden my attention was directed—is not that 
the proper way to put it 7” 

“To put it, Miss Grey ?” 

“Yes; my attention was directed to a large, heavy, respectable 
blue-bottle fly. He kept flying from flower to flower and burying 
his stupid head in every one in turn and making a ridiculous noise. 
2 watched his movements for a long time. It was evident to the 
meanest understanding that he was trying to attract attention and 
was hoping the eyes of the world were on him. You should have 
seen his pretence at enjoying the flowers and drinking in sweetness 
from them—and he stayed longest on the wrong flowers !” 

‘*Dear me! Now why did he do that ?” 

‘* Because he didn’t know any better, and he was trying to make 
ais think he did.” 

“But, Miss Grey—a fly—a blue-bottle! Now really—how did 
you know what he was thinking of ?” 

“TI watched him closely—and I found him out at last. Have 
you not guessed what the meaning of the whole thing was ?” 

“Well, Miss Grey, I can’t say that I quite understand it just 
yet; but I am sure I shall be greatly interested on hearing the 
explanation.” 

“It was simply the imposture of a blue-bottle trying to pass 
himself off as a bee! It was man’s affectation put under the 
microscope !” 

Mr. Sheppard looked up at her in the hope of catching from 
her face some clear intimation as to whether she was in jest or 
earnest and demeaning himself accordingly. But her eyes were 
cast down and he could not make out the riddle. Driven by 
desperation, he dashed in, to prevent the possible propounding of 
another before he had time to come to his pojnt. 
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“All the professions of men are not affectations, Miss Grey! 
Oh no: far from it indeed. There are some feelings in our 
breasts which are only too real !” 

She saw that the declaration was coming now and must be 
confronted. 

“T have long wished for an opportunity of revealing to you 
some of my feelings, Miss Grey, and I hope the chance has now 
arrived. May I speak ?” 

“I can’t prevent you from speaking, Mr. Sheppard.” 

** You will hear me ?” 

He was in such fear of her and so awkward about the terms of 
his declaration of love that he kept clutching at every little straw 
that seemed to give him something to hold on to for a moment’s 
rest and respite. 

“I had better hear you, I suppose,” she said, with an air of 
profound depression, “if you will go on, Mr. Sheppard. But if 
you would please me, you would stop where you are and say no 
more.” 

** You know what I am going to say, Miss Grey—you must have 
known it this long time. I have asked your natural guardians and 
advisers, and they encourage me to speak. Oh, Miss Grey—I love 
you—may I hope that I may look forward to the happiness of one 
day making you my wife ?” 

It was all out now and she was glad. The rest would be easy. 
He looked even then so prosaic and formal that she did not 
believe in any of his professed emotions, and she was therefore 
herself unmoved. 

““No, Mr. Sheppard,” she said, looking calmly at him, straight 
in the face. ‘‘ Such a day will never come. Nothing that I have 
seen in life makes me particularly anxious to be married; and I 
could not marry you.” 

He had expected evasion, but not bluntness. He knew well 
enough that the girl did not love him, but he had believed that he 
could persuade her to marry him. Now her point-blank refusal 
completely staggered him. 

“Why not, Miss Grey ?” was all he could say at first. 

“Because, Mr. Sheppard, I really much prefer not to marry 
you.” 

“‘There is not any one else?” he asked, his face for the first 
time showing emotion and anger. 

The faint light of a melancholy smile crossed Minola’s face. 
He grew more angry. 
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“Miss Grey—now, you must tell me that! I have a right to 
ask—yes: and your people would expect me to ask. You must 
tell me shat.” 

“Well,” shefsaid, “if you force me to it, and if you will have 
an answer, I must give you one, Mr. Sheppard. I have a lover 
already, and I mean to keep him.” 

Mr. Sheppard was positively shocked by the suddenness and 
coolness of this revelation. He recovered himself, however, and 
took refuge in unbelief. 

““Miss Grey, you don’t mean it, I know—I can’t believe it. 
Why, I have known you and seen you grow up since you were a 
child. Mrs. Saulsbury couldn’t but know” 

“Mrs. Saulsbury knows nothing of me: we know nothing of 
each other. I have a lover, Mr. Sheppard, for all that—do you 
want to know his name ?” 

“I should like to know his name, certainly,” the breathless 
Sheppard stammered out. 

‘*His name is Alceste” 

“‘A Frenchman!” Sheppard was aghast. 

“A Frenchman, truly—a French gentleman—a man of truth 
and courage and spirit and honour and everything good. A man 
who wouldn’t tell a lie or do a mean thing, or flatter a silly woman, 
or persecute a very unhappy girl—no, not to save his soul, Mr. 
Sheppard. Do you happen to know any such man ?” 

“*No such man lives in Keeton.” He was surprised into simple 
earnestness. ‘At least I don’t know of any such man.” 

““No; you and he are not likely to come together and be very 
familiar. Well, Mr. Sheppard, that is the man to whom I am 
engaged, and I mean to keep my engagement. You can tell 
Mrs. Saulsbury if you like.” 

** But you haven’t told me his other name.” 

“*Oh—I don’t know his other name.” 

“Miss Grey! Don’t know his other name ?” 

“No: and I don’t think he has any other name. He has but 
the one name for me, and I don’t want any second.” 

** Where does he live, then—may I ask ?” 

“Oh yes—I may as well tell you all now, since I have told you 
so much. He only lives in a book, Mr. Sheppard; in what you 
would call a play,” she added with contemptuous expres- 
sion. 

“Oh, come now—I thought you were only amusing yourself.” 
A smile of reviving satisfaction stole over his face. “I'm not 
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much afraid of a rival like that, Miss Grey—if he is my only 
rival.” ; 

“IT don’t know why you talk of a rival,” the young woman 
answered, with a scornful glance at him; ‘“‘ but I can assure you 
he would be the most dangerous rival a living man could have. 
When I find a man like him, Mr. Sheppard, I hope he will ask me 
to marry him; indeed, when I find such a man I’]] ask him to 
marry me—and if he be the man I take him for he’ll refuse me. 
I have told you all the truth now, Mr. Sheppard, and I hope you 
will think I need not say any more.” 

“Still I’m not quite without hope that something may be done,” 
Mr. Sheppard said. ‘‘ How if 1 were to study your hero’s ways 
and try to be like him, Miss Grey ?” 

A great brown heavy velvety bee at the moment came booming 
along, his ponderous flight almost level with the ground and not 
far above it. He sailed in and out among the trees and branches, 
now burying himself for a few seconds in some hollow part of a 
trunk and then plodding through air again. 

“Do you think it would be of any use, Mr. Sheppard,” she 
calmly asked, “if that honest bee were to study the ways of the 
eagle ?” 

“‘ You are not complimentary, Miss Grey,” he said, reddening. 

‘“* No: I don’t believe in compliments: I very much prefer truth.” 

“Still there are ways of conveying the truth—and of course I 
never professed to be anything very great and heroic” 

He was decidedly hurt now. 

“Mr. Sheppard,” she said, in a softer and more appealing tone, 
“I don’t want to quarrel with you or with anybody, and please 
don’t drive me on to make myself out any worse thanI am. I 
don’t care about you, and I never could. We never could get 
on together. I don’t care for any man—I don’t like men at all. I 
wouldn’t marry you if you were an emperor. But I don’t say 
anything against you; at least I wouldn’t if you would only let 
me alone. I am very unhappy sometimes—almost always now ; 
but at least I mean to make no one unhappy but myself.” 

“That’s what comes of books and poetry and solitary walks 
and nonsense! Why can’t you listen to the advice of those who 
love you ?” 

She turned upon him angrily again. 

“Well, I am not speaking of myself now, but of your—your 
people, who only desire your good. Mr. Saulsbury, Mrs. Sauls- 
bury ”—— 
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“Once for all, Mr. Sheppard, I shall not take their advice ; and 
if you would have me think of you with any kindness at all, any 
memory not disagreeable and—and detestable, you will not talk to 
me of their advice. Even if I had been inclined to care for you, 
Mr. Sheppard, you took a wrong way when you came in their 
name and talked of their authority. Next time you ask a girl to 
marry you, Mr. Sheppard, do it in your own name.” 

He caught eagerly at the kind of negative hope that seemed to 
be held out to him. 

“If that’s an objection,” he began, “‘I assure you that I came 
quite of my own motion, and Iam the last man in the world to 
endeavour to bring any unfair means to bear. Of course it is not 
as if they were your own parents, and I can quite understand how 
a young lady must feel” 

‘I don’t know much of how young ladies feel,’ Minola said 
quietly, “‘ but I know how I feel, Mr. Sheppard, and you know it 
too. Take my last word. I'll never marry you. You only waste 
your time, and perhaps the time of somebody else as well—some 
good girl, Mr. Sheppard, who would be glad to marry you and 
whom you will be quite ready to make love to the day after to- 
morrow.” 

Her heart was hardened against him now, for she thought him 
mean and craven and unmanly. Perhaps according to her 
familiar creed she ought rather to have thought him manly, mean- 
ness being man’s proper attribute. She did not believe in the 
genuineness of his love, and in any case no thought was more 
odious to her than that of a man pressing a girl to marry him if 
she did not love him and was not ready to meet him half way. 

There was a curious contrast between these two figures as they 
stood on the steps of that great empty tomb. The contrast was all 
the more singular and even the more striking because the two 
might easily have been described in such terms as would seem to 
suggest no contrast. If they were described as a handsome young 
man (for he was scarcely more than thirty) and a handsome young 
woman the description would be correct. He was rather tall, 
she was rather tall; but he was formal, severe, respectable, and 
absolutely unpicturesque—she was picturesque in every motion. 
His well-made clothes sat stiffly on him, and the first idea he 
conveyed was that he was carefully dressed. Even a woman would 
not have thought, at the first glance at least, of how she was 
dressed. She only impressed one with a sense of the presence of 
graceful and especially emotional womanhood. The longer one 
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looked at the two the deeper the contrast seemed to become. 
Both, for example, had rather thin lips; but his were rigid, precise, 
and seeming to part with a certain deliberation and even difficulty. 
Hers appeared, even when she was silent, to be tremulous with 
expression. After a while it would have seemed to an observer, if 
any observing eye were there, that no power on earth could have 
brought these two into companionship. 

“I won’t take this as your final answer,” he said, after one or 
two unsuccessful efforts to speak. ‘‘ You will consider this again, 
and give it some serious reflection.” 

She only shook her head, and once more seated herself on the 
steps of the monument as if to suggest that now the interview was 
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over. 

** You are not walking homeward ?” he asked. 

“IT am staying here for awhile.” 

He bade her good morning and walked slowly away. A rejected 
lover looks to great disadvantage when he has to walk away. He 
ought to leap on the back of a horse, and spur him fiercely and 
gallop off ; or the curtain ought to fall and so finish up with him. 
Otherwise, even the most heroic figure has something of the look 
of one sneaking off like a dog told imperatively to “‘ go home.” 
Mr. Sheppard felt very uncomfortable at the thought that he probably 
did not seem dignified in the eyes of Miss Grey. He once glanced 
back uneasily, but perhaps it was hardly a relief to find that she 
was not looking in his direction. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE EVE OF LIBERTY. 


Miss Grey remained in the park until the sun had gone down, 
and the stars, with their faint light, seemed as she moved homeward 
to be like bright sparkles entangled among the higher branches 
of the trees. She had a great deal to think of, and she troubled 
herself little about the mental depression of her rejected lover. 
All the purpose of her life was now summed up in a resolve to 
get away from Keeton and to bury herself in London. 

She knew that any opposition to her proposal on the part of 
those who were still supposed to be her guardians would only 
be founded on an objection to it as something unwomanly, 
venturous, and revolutionary, and not by any means the result of 
any grief for her going away. Ever since her mother’s death and 
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her father’s second marriage she had only chafed at existence, 
and found those around her disagreeable, and no doubt made 
herself disagreeable to them. She had ceased to feel any respect 
for her father when he married again, and he knew it and became 
cold and constrained with her. Only just before his death had 
there been anything like a revival of their affection for each other. 
He had been a man of some substance and authority in his town, 
had built houses, and got together property, and he left his 
daughter a not inconsiderable annuity as a charge upon his pro- 
perty, and placed her under the guardianship of the elderly and 
respectable Nonconformist minister, who, as luck would have it, 
afterwards married his young widow. Minola had seen so many 
marriages during her short experience, and had disliked two at 
least of them so thoroughly, that she was much inclined to say 
with one of her heroes that there should be no more of them. 
For a long time she had made up her mind that when she came of 
age she would go to London and live there. She still wanted a 
few months of the time of independence, but the manner in which 
Mr. Augustus Sheppard was pressed upon her by himself and others 
made her resolve to anticipate the course of the seasons a little, 
and go away at once. In London she made up her mind that she 
would lead a life of enchantment: of delightful and semi-savage 
solitude, in the midst of the crowd; of wild independence and 
scorn of all the ways of men, with books at her command, with 
the art galleries and museums, of which she had read so much, 
always within easy reach, and the streets which were alive for her 
with such sweet and dear associations all around her. 

Miss Grey knew London well. She had never yet set foot in it, 
or been anywhere out of her native town; but she had studied 
London as a general may study the map of some country which 
he expects one day to invade. Many and many a night, when all 
in the house but she were fast asleep, she had had the map of 
London spread out before her, and had puzzled her way through 
endless intricacies of its streets. Few women of her age, or of 
any age, actually living in the metropolis, had anything like the 
knowledge of its districts and its principal streets that she had. 
She felt in anticipation the pride and delight of being able to go 
whither she would about London without having to ask her way of 
any one. Some particular association identified every place in her 
mind. The living and the dead, the romantic and the real, 
history and fiction, all combined to supply her with labels of 
association, which she might mentally put upon every quarter and 
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district, and almost upon every street which had a name worth . 
knowing. As we all know Venice before we have seen it, and 
when we get there can recognise everything we want to see 
without need of guide to name it for us, so Minola Grey knew 
London. It is no wonder now that her mind was in a perturbed 
condition. She was going to leave the place in which so far alt 
her life, literally, had been passed. She was going to live in that 
other place which had for years been her dream, her study, her 
self-appointed destiny. She was going to pass away for ever from 
uncongenial and odious companionship, and to live a life of sweet, 
proud, lonely independence. 

The loneliness, however, was not to be literal and absolute. In 
all romantic adventures there is companionship. The knight has 
his squire, Rosalind has her Celia. Minola Grey was to have her 
companion in her great enterprise. It had not occurred to her 
to think about the inconvenience or oddness of a girl living 
absolutely alone in London, but without any forethought on 
her part the kindly destinies had provided her with a comrade. 
Having lingered long in the park and turned back again and 
again for another view of some favourite spot, having gathered 
many a leaf and flower for remembrance, and having looked up 
many times with throbbing heart at the white trembling stars that 
would shine upon her soon in London, Miss Grey at last made up 
her mind and passed resolutely out at the great gate and went to 
seek this companion. She was glad to leave the park now in any 
case, for in the fine evenings of summer and autumn it was the 
custom of Keeton people to make it their promenade. All the 
engaged couples of the place would soon be seen there under the 
trees. When a lad and lass were seen to walk boldly and openly 
together of evenings in that park, and to pass and repass their 
neighbours without effort at avoiding such encounters, it was as 
well known that they were engaged as though the fact had been 
proclaimed by the town-crier. A jury of Keeton folk would have 
assumed a promise of marriage and proceeded to award damages 
for its breach if it were proved that a young man had walked 
openly for any three evenings in the park with a girl whom he 
afterwards declined to make his wife. Minola did not care to 
meet any of the joyous couples or their friends, and even already 
the twitter of voices and the titter of feminine laughter were 
beginning to make themselves heard among the darkling paths 
and across the broad green lanes of the park. 

From the gates of the park one passed, as has been said already, 
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almost directly into the town. The town itself was divided in 
twain by a river, the river spanned by a bridge which had a certain 
fame from the fact of its having been the scene of a brave stand 
and a terrible slaughter during the Civil Wars after Charles the 
First had set up his standard at Nottingham. To be sure there 
was not much left of the genuine old bridge on which the fight 
was fought, nor did the broad, flat, handsome, and altogether 
modern structure bear much resemblance to the sort of bridge 
which might have crossed a river in the days of the Cavaliers. 
Residents of Keeton always, however, boasted of the fact that one 
of the arches of the bridge was just the same underneath as it had 
always been, and insisted on bringing the stranger down by devious 
and grassy paths to the river’s edge in order that he might see for 
himself the old stones still holding together which had perhaps 
been shaken by the tramp of Rupert’s troopers. On the park side 
of the bridge lay the genteeller and more pretentious houses, the 
semi-detached villas and lodges and crescents of Keeton; and 
there, too, were the humbler cottages. On the other side of the 
bridge were the business streets and the clustering shops, most of 
them old-fashioned and dark, with low beetling fronts and narrow 
panes in the windows, and only here and there a showy and modern 
establishment, with its stucco front and its plate glass. The streets 
were all so narrow that they seemed as if they must be only pas 
sages leading to broader thoroughfares. The stranger walked on 
and on, thinking he was coming to the actual town of Dukes- 
Keeton, until he walked out at the other side and found he had left 
it behind him. 

Minola Grey crossed the bridge, although her own home lay on 
the side nearest the park, and made her way through the narrow 
streets. She glanced with a shudder at one formal official-looking 
house of dark brick which she had to pass, and the door of which 
bore a huge brass plate with the words ‘“‘ Sheppard and Sheppard, 
Solicitors and Land Agents.” Another expression of dislike or 
pain crossed her handsome, pale, and emotional face when she . 
passed a little lane, closed at the farther end by the heavy sombre 
front of a chapel, for it was there that she had even still to pass 
some trying unsympathetic hours of the Sunday listening to a 
preacher whose eloquence was rather too familiar to her all the 
week. At length she passed the front of a large building of light 
coloured stone, with a Greek portico and row of pillars and high 
flight of steps, and which to the eye of any intelligent mortal had 
“Court House” written on its very face. Miss Grey went on and 
VoL. 1 for 1877. c 
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passed its front entrance, then turning down a narrow street of 
which the building itself formed one side, she came to a little 
open door, went in, ran lightly up a flight of stone steps, and found 
herself in dun and dimly lighted corridors of stone. 

A ray or two of the evening light still flickered through the small 
windows of the roof. But for this all would seemingly have been 
dark. Minola’s footfall echoed through the passages. The place 
appeared ghostly and sad, and the presence of youth, grace, and 
energetic womanhood was strangeiy out of keeping with all around. 
The whole expression and manner of Miss Grey brightened, 
however, as she passed along these gaunt and echoing corridors. 
In the sunlight of the park there seemed something melancholy in 
the face of the girl which was not in accord with her years, her 
figure, and her deep soft eyes. Now in this dismal old passage of 
damp resounding stone she seemed so joyous that her passing 
along might have been that of another Pippa. The place was not 
very unlike a prison, and an observer might have been pleased to 
think that, as the light step of the girl passed the door of each cell 
and the flutter of her garments was faintly heard, some little gleam 
of hope, some gentle memory, some breath of forgotten woods 
and fields, some softening inspiration of human love, was borne 
in to every imprisoned heart. But this was no prison: only the 
Court House where prisoners were tried; and its rooms, occupied in 
the day by judges, lawyers, policemen, public, suitors, and culprits, 
were now locked, empty, and silent. 

Minola went on, singing to herself as she went, her song growing 
louder and bolder until at last it thrilled finely up to the stone roofs 
of the grim halls and corridors. For Minola was of that temperament 
to which resolve of any kind soon brings the excitement of high 
spirits, and she sang now out of sheer courage and purpose. 

Presently she stopped at a low, dark, oaken door which looked 
as if it might admit to some dingy lumber-room or closet ; and 
this door opened instantly and she was in presence of a pretty 
and cheerful little picture. The side of the building where the 
room was set looked upon the broadest and clearest space in the 
town, and through the open window could be seen distinctly the 
glassy grey of the quiet river and even the trees of the park, a 
dark mass beneath the pale summer sky. Although the room was 
lit only by the twilight, in which the latest lingering reflection of 
the sunset still lived, it looked bright to the girl who had come 
from the heavy dusk and gloom of the corridors with their roof- 
windows and their rows of grim doors. A room ought to look 
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bright, too, when the visitor on just appearing on its threshold is 
rushed upon and clasped and kissed and greeted as “‘ You dear 
dear darling.” Such a welcome met Miss Grey, and then she was in- 
stantly drawn into the room, the door of which was closed behind her. 

The occupant of the room who thus welcomed Minola was a 
woman not far short probably of forty years of age. She was 
short, she was decidedly growing fat, she had a face which ought 
from its outlines and its colour to be rather humorous and mirthful 
than otherwise, and a pair of very fine, deep, and consequently 
somewhat melancholy eyes. These eyes were the only beauty of 
Miss Mary Blanchet’s face. She had not good sight, for all their 
brightness. When any one talked with her at some little distance 
across a room, or even across a broad table, he could easily see by 
the irresponsive look of the eyes—the eyes which never quite found 
a common focus with his even during the most animated inter- 
change of thought—that Miss Blanchet had short sight. But 
Miss Blanchet always frankly and firmly declined to put on 
spectacles. ‘I have only my eyes to boast of, my dear,” she said 
to all her female advisers, ‘“‘and I am not going to cover them 
with ugly spectacles, you may be sure.” Hers was a life of 
the simplest vanity, the most innocent affectation. Her eyes 
had driven her into poetry, love, and disappointment. She was 
understood to have loved very deeply and to have been deserted. 
None of her friends could quite remember the lover, but every one 
said that no doubt there must have been such a person. Miss 
Blanchet never actually spoke of him, but she somehow suggested 
his memory. 

Miss Blanchet was a poetess. She had published by subscrip- 
tion a volume of verses, which was favourably noticed in the local 
newspapers and of which she sent a copy to the Queen, whereof 
Her Majesty had been kindly pleased to accept. Thus the poetess 
became a celebrity and a sort of public character in Dukes- 
Keeton, and when her father died it was felt that the town ought 
to do something for one who had done so much for it. It made 
her custodian of the Court House, entrusted with the charge of 
seeing that it was kept clean, ventilated, water-besprinkled, that 
when assizes came on the judges’ rooms were fittingly adorned and 
that bouquets of flowers were placed every morning on the bench 
behind which they sat. This place Miss Blanchet had held for 
many years. The rising generation had forgotten all about her 
poetry, and indeed as she seldom went out of her own little domain 


had for the most part forgotten her existence. 
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When Minola Grey was a little girl her mother was one of Miss 
Mary Blanchet’s chiefest patronesses. It was in great measure by 
the influence of Minola’s father that Miss Blanchet obtained her 
place in the Court House. Little Minola thought her a great 
poetess and a remarkably beautiful woman, and accepted some- 
how the-impression that she had a romantic and mysterious love- 
history. It was a rare delight for her to be taken to spend an 
evening with Miss Blanchet, to drink tea in her pretty and well- 
kept little room, to walk with her through the stone passages of 
the Court House, and hear herrepeat her poems. As Minola grew 
up she outgrew the poems, but the affection survived; and after her 
mother’s death she found no congenial or sympathetic friend any- 
where in Keeton but Mary Blanchet. The relationship between 
the two curiously changed. The tall girl of twenty became the 
leader, the heroine, the queen; and Mary Blanchet, sensible little 
woman enough in many ways, would have turned African explorer 
or joined in a rebellion of women against men if Miss Grey had 
given her the word of command. 

“I know your mind is made up, dear, now that you have 
come,” Miss Blanchet said when the first rapture of greeting was 
over. 

Minola took off her hat and threw it on the little sofa with the 
air of one who feels thoroughly at home. It may be remarked as 
characteristic of this young woman that in going towards the sofa 
she had to pass the chimney-piece with its mirror, and that she did 
not even cast a glance at her own image in the glass. 

“Mary,” she asked gravely, ‘am I a man and a brother that 
you expect me to change my mind? You are not repenting, I 
hope ?” 

“Oh no, my dear. I have all the advantages, you know. I am 
so tired of this place and the work—dear me !” 

** And I hate to see you at such work. You might almost as well 
be a servant. Years ago I made up my mind to take you out of this 
wretched place as soon as I should be of age and my own 
mistress.” 

“Well, I have sent in my resignation, and I am free. But I am 
a little afraid about you. You have been used to every luxury— 
and the carriage—and all that.” 

“‘One of my ambitions is to drive in a hansom cab. Another 
is to have a latch-key. Both will soon be gratified. I am only 
sorry for one thing.” 

“* What is that, dear ?” 
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“‘ That we can’t be Rosalind and Celia; that I can’t put on man’s 
clothes and liberty.” 

“But you don’t like men—you always want to avoid them.” 

Miss Grey said nothing in defence of her own consistency. She 
was thinking that if she had been a man she would have been 
spared the vexation of having to listen to Mr. Augustus Sheppard’s 
proposals. 

“I suspect,” Miss Blanchet said, “‘ that people will say we are 
more like Don Quixote and Sancho Panza.” 

“‘ Which of us the Sancho ?” 

“Oh, I, of course; I am the faithful follower.” 

““You—poor little poetess, full of dreams and hopes and 
unselfishness! Why, I shall have to see that you get something to 
eat at tolerably regular intervals.” 

“* How happy we shall be! And I shall be able to complete my 
poem! Do you know, Minola,” she said, confidentially, “I do 
believe I shall be able to make a career in London. I do indeed! 
The miserable details of daily life here pressed me down, down,” 
and she pressed her own hand upon her forehead to illustrate the 
idea. ‘There in freedom and quiet I do think I shall be able to 
prove to the world that I am worth a hearing !” 

This was a tender subject with Miss Grey. She could not bear 
to disturb by a word the harmless illusion of her friend, and yet the 
almost fierce truthfulness of her nature would not allow her to 
murmur a sentence of unmeaning flattery. 

““One word, Mary,” she said ; “if you grow famous, no marrying 
—mind !” 

Little Miss Blanchet laughed and then grew sad, and cast her 
eyes down. 

“Who would ask me to marry, my dearest? And even if they 
did the buried past would come out of the grave—and” 

She slightly raised both hands in deprecation of this mournful 
resurrection. 

“‘ Well, I have all to go through with my people yet.” 

“They won’t prevent you ”” Miss Blanchet asked, anxiously. 

“They can’t. In a few months I should be my own mistress; and 
what is the use of waiting? Besides they don’t really care—except 
for the sake of showing authority and proving to girls that they 
ought to be contented slaves. They know now that I am no slave. 
I do believe my esteemed stepfather—or step-stepfather, if there 
is such a word—would consent to emancipate me if he could do so 
with the proper ceremonial—the slap on the cheek.” 
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The allusion was lost on Miss Blanchet. 

“‘Mr. Saulsbury is a stern man indeed,” she said, “but very 
good ; that we must admit.” 

“All good men, it seems, are hard, and all soft men are 
bad.” 

“What of Mr. Augustus Sheppard?” Miss Blanchet asked gently. 
“ How will he take your going away ?” 

“I have not asked him, Mary. But I can tell you if you care to 
know. He will take it with perfect composure. He has about as 
much capacity for foolish affection as your hearthbroom there.” 

“‘T think you are mistaken, Minola—I do indeed. I think that 
man is really” 

“Well. Is really what?” 

** You won’t be angry if I say it ?” 

Minola seemed as if she were going to be angry, but she looked 
into the little poetess’s kindly wistful eyes, and broke into a 
laugh. 

“I couldn’t be angry with you, Mary, if I had ten times miy 
capacity for anger—and that would be a goodly quantity! Well, 
what is Mr. Sheppard really—as you were going to say ?” 

*‘ Really in love with you, dear.” 

“You kind and believing little poetess—full of faith in simple 
true-love and all the rest of it! Mr. Sheppard likes what he con- 
siders a respectable connection in Keeton. Failing in one chance 
he will find another, and there is an end of that.” 

“I don’t think so,” Miss Blanchet said, gravely. ‘‘ Well, we 
shall see.” 

“*We shall not see Aim any more. We shall live a glorious, 
lonely, independent life. I shall study humanity from some lofty 
garret window among the stars. London shall be my bark and my 
bride, as the old songs about the Rovers used to say. All the weak- 
nesses of humanity shall reveal themselves to me in the people 
next door to us and over the way. I'll study in the British Museum ! 
I'll spend hours in the National Gallery! Ill lie under the trees 
in Epping Forest! I sink I'll go to the gallery of a theatre! 
Liberté, liberté chérie 1” And Miss Grey proceeded to chant from the 
“‘ Marseillaise” with splendid energy as she walked up and down 
the room with clasped hands of mock-heroic passion. 

“You said something about a man and a brother just now, dear,” 
Miss Blanchet gently interposed. ‘I have something to tell you 
about a man and a brother. Jf brother is back again in 
London.” 
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Miss Blanchet made this communication in the tone of one who 
is trying to seem as if it would be welcome. 

“Your brother? He has come back?” Miss Grey did not like 
to add “I am so sorry,” but that was exactly what she would have 
said if she had spoken her mind. 

“Yes, my dear—quite reformed and as steady as can be, and 
going to make a great name in London. Oh, you may trust to him 
this time, you may indeed.” 

Miss Grey’s handsome and only too expressive features showed 
signs of profound dissatisfaction. 

“T couldn’t help telling him that we were going to live in 
London—one’s brother, you know.” 

“Yes, one’s brother,” Miss Grey said, with sarcastic emphasis. 
“‘ They are an affectionate race, these brothers! Then he knows 
all about our expedition? Has he been here, Mary ?” 

“Oh, no, dear; but he wrote to me—such beautiful letters! 
Perhaps you would like to read them ?” 

Miss Grey was silent, and was evidently fighting some battle with 
herself. At last she said— 

“Well, Mary dear, it can’t be helped, and I dare say he won’t 
trouble to come very often to see ws. But I hope he will come as 
often as you like, for you might be terribly lonely. I don’t care to 
know anybody. I mean to study human nature, not to know 
people.” 

“But you have some friends in London, and you are going to 
see them.” 

“‘Qh—Lucy Money; yes. She was at school with me, and we 
used to be fond of each other. I think of calling to see her, but 
she may be changed ever so much, and perhaps we shan’t get on 
together at all. Her father has become a sort of great man in 
London, I believe—I don’t know how. They won’t trouble us 
much, I dare say.” 

The friends then sat and talked for a short time about their 
project. It is curious to observe that though they were such 
devoted friends they looked on their joint purpose with very dif- 
ferent eyes. The young woman, with her beauty, her spirit, and 
her talents, was absolutely sincere and single-minded, and was 
going to London with the sole purpose of living a free secluded 
life, without ambition, without thought of any manner of success. 
The poor little old maid had her head already filled with wild 
dreams of fame to be found in London, of a distinguished brother, 
a bright career, publishers seeking for everything she wrote, and 
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her name often in the papers. Devoted as she was to Miss Grey, 
or perhaps because she was so devoted to her, she had already 
been forming vague but delightful hopes about the reformed 
brother which she would not now for all the world have ventured 
to hint to her friend. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MAN WITH A GRIEVANCE. 


LATE that same night a young man stepped from a window in 
one of the rooms on the third floor of the Hétel du Louvre in 
Paris, and stood in the balcony. It was a balcony in that side of 
the hotel which looks on the Rue de Rivoli. The young man 
smoked a cigar and leaned over the balcony. 

It was a soft moonlight night. The hour was late and 
the streets were nearly silent. The latest omnibus had gone 
its way, and only now and then a rare and lingering voiture 
clicked and clattered along, to disappear round the corner of 
the place in front of the Palais Royal. The long line of gas 
lamps looking a faint yellow beneath the hotel and the Louvre 
Palace across the way seemed to deepen and deepen into redder 
sparks the farther the eye followed them to the right as they 
stretched on to the Place de la Concorde and the Champs Elysées. 
To the left the young man leaning from the balcony could see the 
Tower of St. Jacques standing darkly out against the faint pale blue 
of the moonlighted sky. The street was a line of silver or snow in 
the moonlight. 

The young man was tall, thin, dark, and handsome. He was 
unmistakably English, although he had an excitable and nervous 
way about him which did not savour of British coolness and com- 
posure. He seemed a person not to take anything easily. Even 
the moonlight and the solitude and the indescribably soothing and 
philosophic influence of the contemplation of a silent city from 
the serene heights of a balcony did not prevail to take him out of 
himself into the upper ether of mental repose. He pulled his long 
moustaches now and then until they met like a kind of strap 
beneath his chin, and again he twisted their ends up as if he desired 
to appear fierce as a champion duellist of the Bonapartist group. 
He sometimes took his cigar from his lips and held it between his 
fingers until it went out, and when he put it into his mouth again 
he took several long puffs before he quite realised the fact that he 
was puffing at what one might term dry stubble. Then he pulled 
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out a box of fusees and lighted his cigar in an irritated way, as if 
he were protesting that really the Fates were bearing down upon 
him rather too heavily, and that he was entitled to complain at last. 

“Good evening, sir,” said a strong full British voice that sounded 
just at his elbow. 

The young man, looking round, saw that his next door neighbour 
in the hotel had likewise opened his window and stepped out on his 
balcony. The two had met before, or at least seen each other 
before once or twice. The young man had seen the elder with 
some ladies at breakfast in the hotel, and that evening he and his 
neighbour had taken coffee side by side on the boulevards and 
smoked and exchanged a few words. 

The elder man’s strong, rather undersized, figure showed very 
clearly in the moonlight. He had thick, almost shaggy, hair, of an 
indefinable dark brownish colour—hair that was not curly, that was 
not straight, that did not stand up, and yet could evidently never be 
kept down. He had a rough complexioned face, with heavy 
cyebrows and stubbly British whiskers. His hands were large and 
reddish-brown and coarse. He was dressed carelessly—that is, his 
clothes were evidently garments that had cost money, but he did 
not seem to care how he wore them. Any garment must fall 
readily into shapelessness and give up trying to fit well on that 
unheeding figure. The Briton did not seem exactly what one 
would at once assume to be a gentleman. Yet he was not vulgar, 
and he was evidently quite at his ease with himself. He looked 
somchow like a man who had money or power of some kind, and 
who did not care whether people knew it or did not know it. Our 
younger Briton had at the first glance taken him for the ordinary 
English father of a family, travelling with his womankind. But he 
had not seen him for two minutes at the breakfast table before he 
observed that the supposed heavy father was never in a fuss, had a 
way of having all his orders obeyed without trouble or misunder- 
standing, and, for all his strong British accent, talked French 
with entire ease and a sort of resolute grammatical accuracy. 

*‘ Staying in Paris ?” the elder man said—he too was smoking— 
when the younger had replied to his salutation. 

“No; I am going home—I mean I am going to England— 
to-morrow.” 

_ “ Aye, aye? I almost wish I were too. I’m taking my wife and 
daughters for a holiday. I don’t much care for holidays myself. I 
hadn’t time for enjoyment of such things when I could enjoy them, 
and of course when you get out of the way of enjoying yourself 
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you never get into it again; it’s a sort of groove, I suppose. Any- 
how, we don’t ever enjoy much, our people. You are English, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, I am English.” 

“Wish you weren’t ? I see.” 

Indeed the tone in which the young man answered the question 
seemed to warrant this interpretation. 

“Excuse me; I didn’t say that,” the young man said, a little 
sharply. 

“No, no; I only thought you meant it. We are not bound, you 
know, to keep rattling up the Rule Britannia always among 
ourselves.” 

“I can assure you I am not at all inclined to rattle the Rule 
Britannia too loudly,” the young man said, tossing the end of his 
cigar away and looking determinedly into the street with his hands 
dug deeply into his pockets. 

The elder man smoked for a few seconds in silence, and looked 
up and down the long straight line of street. 

“Odd,” he said abruptly. “I always think of Balzac when I 
look into the streets of Paris, and when I give myself time to 
think. Balzac sums up Paris for me.” 

“Yes,” said the younger man, talking for the first time with an 
appearance of genuine interest in the conversation; “ but things 
must be greatly changed since that time even in Paris, you know.” 

“Changed ? Not a bit of it. The outsides of course. The 
Louvre over there was half a ruin the other day, and now it’s 
getting all right again. That’s change, if you like to call it so. 
But the heart of things is just the same. Balzac stands for Paris, 
believe you me.” 

**IT don’t believe a word of it—not a word! I mean—excuse me 
—that I don’t agree with you.” 

“Yes, yes: I understand what you mean. I’m not offended. 
Well ?” 

““Well—I don’t believe a bit that men and women ever were 
like that. You mean to tell me that people were made without 
hearts in Paris or anywhere else? Do you believe in a place 
peopled by cads and sneaks and curs—and the women half again 
as bad as the men ?” 

The young man grew warm and the elder drew him out, and 
they discussed Balzac as they stood in the balcony and looked 
down on silent moonlighted Paris. The elder man smoked and 
smiled and shrugged his shoulders good-humouredly. The 
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younger was as full of gesture and animation as if his life 
depended on the controversy. 

“All right,” the elder said at last. ‘I like to hear you talk, 
but Paris is Balzac to me still. Going to be in London some 
time ?” 

“I suppose so: yes,” in a tone of sudden depression and dis- 
content. 

“I wish we might meet some time. I live in London, and I 
wish you would come and see me when we get back from our— 
holiday we’ll call it.” 

The young man turned half away and leaned on the balcony 
as if he were looking very earnestly for something in the direction 
of the Champs Elysées. Then he faced his companion suddenly 
and said— 

“I think you had much better not have anything to do with 
me; I should only prove a bore to you, or to anybody.” 

“* How is that ?” 

“Well—in short I’m a man with a grievance.” 

“Aye, aye? What’s your grievance? Whom has it to do 
with ?” 

The young man looked up quickly as if he did not quite under- 
stand the brusque ways of his new acquaintance, who put his 
questions so directly. But the new acquaintance seemed good- 
humoured and quite at his ease, and evidently had not the least 
idea of being rude or over-inquisitive. He had only the way of 
one apparently used to ordering people about. 

“* My grievance has to do with the Government,” the young man 
said with a grave politeness, almost like self-assertion. 

“‘Government here: in France ?” 

““No, no: our own Government.” 

“Aye, aye? What have they been doing? You haven’t invented 
anything—new cannon—flying machine—that sort of thing ?” 

“No: nothing of that kind—I wish I had—but how did you 
know ?” 

“* How did I know what ?” 

“‘ That I hadn’t invented anything.” 

“Why, I knew it by looking at you. Do you think I shouldn’t 
know an inventor? You might as well ask me how I know a man 
has been in the army. Well, about this grievance of yours ?” 

‘I dare say you will know my name,” the young man said with 
a sort of reluctant modesty, which contrasted a little oddly with 
the quick movements and rapid talk that usually belonged to 
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him. Then his manner suddenly changed and he spoke in a tone 
of something like irritation, as if he had better have the whole 
thing out at once and be done with it—‘* My name is Heron— 
Victor Heron.” 

“‘Heron—Heron ?” said the other, turning over the name in 
his memory. ‘Well, I don’t know I’m sure—I may have heard 
it—one hears all sorts of names. But I don’t remember just at 
the moment.” 

Mr. Heron seemed a little surprised that his revelation had 
produced no effect. He had made up his mind somehow that 
his new friend was mixed up with politics and public affairs. 

“You'll remember Victor Heron of the St. Xavier's Settle- 
ments ?” he said decisively. 

“* Heron of the St. Xavier's Settlements? Ah, yes, yes. To be 
sure. Yes, I begin to remember now. Of course, of course. 
You're the fellow who got us into the row with the Portuguese or 
the Dutch, or who was it? About the slave trade, or something ? 
I remember it in the House.” 

“I am the fool,” Mr. Heron went on volubly—“ the blockhead, 
the idiot, that thought England had principles, and honour, and 
a policy, and all the rest of it! I haven’t lived in England very 
much. I’m the son of a colonist—the Herons are an old colonial 
family—and you can’t think, you people always in England, how 
romantic and enthusiastic we get about England, we silly colonists, 
with our old-fashioned ways. When I got that confounded ap- 
pointment—it was given in return for some old services of my 
father’s—I believe I thought I was going to be another sort of 
Raleigh, or something of the kind.” 

** Just so; and of course you were ready to tumble into any sort 
of scrape. You were called over the coals—snubbed for your 
pains ?” 

** Yes—I was snubbed.” 

** Of course: they'll soon work the enthusiasm out of you. But 
that’s a couple of years ago—and you weren't recalled ?” 

“No. I wasn’t recalled.” 

“Well, what’s your grievance then ?” 

““Why—don’t you see ?>—my time is out—and they’ve dropped 
me down. My whole career is closed—I’m quietly thrown over— 
and I’m only twenty-nine!” The young man caught at his mous- 
tache with nervous hands and kicked with one foot against the 
rails of the balcony. He gazed into the street, and his eyes 
sparkled and twinkled as if there were tears in them. Perhaps 
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there were, for Mr. Heron was evidently a young man of quicker 
emotions than young men generally show in our days. He made 
haste to say something, apparently as if to escape from himself. 

“‘T am leaving Paris in the morning.” 

“Then why don’t you go to bed and have a sleep ?” 

“‘ Well, I don’t feel like sleeping just yet.” 

“You young fellows never know the blessing of sleep. I can 
sleep whenever I want to—it’s a great thing. I make it a rule 
though to do all my sleeping at night, whenever I can. You 
leave Paris in the morning? Now that’s a thing I don’t like to 
do. Paris should never be seen early in the morning. London 
shows to the best advantage early ; but Paris—no!” 

““Why not ?” Mr. Heron asked, stimulated to a little curiosity. 

“* Paris is a beauty, you know, a little on the wane, and wanting 
to be elaborately made up and curled and powdered and painted, 
and all that. She’s a little of a slattern underneath the surface, 
you know, and doesn’t bear to be taken unawares—mustn’t be seen 
for at least an hour or two after she has got out of bed. All the 
more like Balzac’s women.” 

Perhaps the elder man had observed Mr. Heron’s sensitiveness 
more closely and clearly than Heron fancied, and was talking on 
only to give him time to recover his composure. Certainly he 
talked much more volubly and continuously than appeared at first 
to be his way. After a while he said, in his usual style of blunt 
but not unkindly inquiry— 

“* Any of your people living in London ?” 

““No—in fact I haven’t any people in England—few relations 
now left anywhere.” 

** Like Melchisedek, eh ? Well, I don’t know that he was the 
most to be pitied of men. You have friends enough, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Not friends exactly—acquaintances enough, I daresay—people 
to call on, people who remember one’s name and who ask one to 
dinner. But I don’t know that I shall have much time for culti- 
vating acquaintanceships in the way of society.” 

““Why so? What are you going to London to do ?” 

“To get a hearing, of course. To make the whole thing 
known. To show that I was in the right, and that I only did what 
the honour of England demanded. I trust to England.” 

“‘What’s England got to do with it? England is only so many 
men and women and children all concerned in their own affairs 
and not caring twopence about you and me and our wrongs. 
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Besides, who has accused you? Who has found fault with you ? 
Your time is out, and there’s an end.” 

‘* But they have dropped me down—they think to crush me.” 

“If they do it will be by severely letting you alone: and what 
can you do against that? You can’t quarrel with a man merely 
because he ceases to invite you to dinner: and that’s about the 
way of it.” 

“Tl fight this out for all that.” 

“You'll soon get tired of it. It’s beating the air, you know. 
Of course, if you want to annoy the Government you could easily 
get some of us to take up your case—no difficulty about that—and 
make you the hero of a grievance and a debate, and so on.” 

“IT want nothing of the kind! I don’t want any one to trouble 
himself about me, and I don’t care to be taken in hand by any one. 
If Englishmen will not listen to a plain statement of right, why 
then But I know they will.” 

The conviction itself was expressed in the tone of one who 
by its very assertion protests against a rising doubt and tries to 
stifle it. 

“Very good,” said the other. ‘‘Tryiton. We shall soon see. I 
have a sort of interest in the matter, for I had a grievance myself, 
and I have still, only I went about things in a different way— 
looking for redress, I mean.” 

** What did you do ?” 

“It’s a longish story, and quite a different line from yours, and 
it would bore you to hear, even if you understood it. I got into 
the House and made myself a nuisance. I put money in my 
purse; it came in somehow. I watch the department that I once 
belonged to with the eye of a lynx. Well, I shall look out for 
you and give you a hand if I can, always supposing it would annoy 
the Government—any Government—I don’t care what.” 

Mr. Heron looked at him with wonder and incredulity. 

“‘ Terrible lack of principle, you think? Nota bit of it; ’m a 
strong politician: I stick to my side through thick and thin. But 
in their management of departments, you know—contracts, and all 
that—Governments are all the same; the natural enemies of man. 
Well, I hope to see you. Iam going to have a sleep. Let me 
give you my address—though in any case I think we are certain to 
meet.” 

They parted with blunt expression of friendly inclination on the 
one side and a doubtful, half-reluctant acknowledgment on the 
other. Heron remained standing in his balcony looking at the 
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changes of the moonlight on the silent streets and thinking of his 
career and his grievance. 

The nearer he came to England the colder his hopes seemed to 
grow. Now upon the threshold of the country he had so longed 
to reach he was inclined to linger and loiter and to put off his 
entrance. Everything that was so easy and clear a few thousand 
miles off began to show itself perplexed and difficult. ‘* When 
shall I be there *’ he used to ask himself on his homeward journey. 
“‘What have I come for ?” he began to ask himself now. 

Times had indeed changed very suddenly with Victor Heron. 
He had come into the active world perhaps rather prematurely. 
When very young, under the guidance of an energetic and able 
father who had been an administrator of some distinction in 
England’s service among her dependencies, he had made himself 
somewhat conspicuous in one of the colonies; and when an 
opportunity occurred, after his father’s death, of offering him a 
considerable position, the Government appointed him to the 
administration of a new settlement. It is hardly necessary for us 
to go any deeper into the story of his grievance than he has 
already gone himself in a few words. Except as an illustration of 
his character we have not much to do with the story of his career 
as an administrator. It was a very small business altogether; a 
quarrel in a far-off, lately appropriated, and almost wholly insig- 
nificant scrap of England’s dominions. Probably Mr. Heron was 
in the wrong, for he had been stimulated wholly by a chivalrous 
enthusiasm for the honour of England’s principles and a keen 
sense of what he considered justice. The Government had dealt 
very kindly with him in consideration of his youth and of his 
father’s services, and had merely dropped him down. 

This to a young man like Heron was simply killing with kind- 
ness. He could have stood up stoutly against impeachment, trial, 
punishment, any manner of exciting ordeal, and commanded his 
brave heart to bear it. But to be quietly allowed to go his way was 
intolerable, and, being accused of nothing, he was rushing back to 
England to insist on being accused of something. A chief of any 
kind in a small dependency is a person of overwhelming greatness 
and importance in his own sphere. Every eye there is literally on 
him. He diffuses even a sort of impression as if he were a good 
deal too large for his sphere, like the helmet of such portentous 
size in the court-yard of Otranto. To come down all at once to 
be an ordinary passenger to England, an ordinary ‘‘ No. 257, au 
3me” at the Hotel du Louvre in Paris, an obscure personage 
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getting out at the Charing Cross Station and calling a hansom, 
nobody caring whence he has come or capable, even after elaborate 
reminder, of calling to memory his story, his grievance, or his 
identity—this is something to try the soul of a patient man. 
Mr. Heron was not patient. 

He was a young Quixote out of time and place. He never could 
letanything alone. He could not see a grievance without trying to 
set it right. The impression that anybody was being wronged or 
cheated affected and tormented him as keenly as a discordant note 
or an inharmonious arrangement of colours might disturb persons 
of loftier artistic soul. In the colonies queer old ideas survive long 
after they have died out of England, and the traveller from the 
parent country often comes on some ancient abstraction there as he 
might upon some old-fashioned garment. Heron started into life 
with a full faith in the living reality of divers abstractions which we 
in England have long since dissected, analysed, and thrown away. 
He believed in and spoke of Progress and Humanity and brother- 
hood and such like vaguenesses as if they were real things to work 
for and love. People who regard abstractions as realities are just 
the very persons to turn solid and commonplace realities into 
shining and splendid abstractions. Young Heron regarded England 
not as an island with a bad climate where some millions of 
florid men made money or worked for it, but as a sort of divine 
influence inspiring youth to noble deeds and patriotic devotion. 
He was of course the very man to get into a muddle when he had 
anything to do with the administration of a new settlement. If the 
muddle had not lain in his way he would assuredly have 
found it. 

He had so much to do now on his further way home in helping 
elderly ladies on that side who could not speak French, and on this 
side who could not speak English: in seeing that persons whom he 
had never set eyes on before were not neglected at buffets, left 
behind by trains, or overcharged by waiters: in giving and asking 
information about everything, that he had not much time to think 
about the St. Xavier’s Settlements and his personal grievance. 
When the suburbs of London came in sight with their trim rows of 
stucco-fronted villasand cottages and their front gardens ornamented 
with the inevitable evergreens, a thrill of enthusiasm came up in 
Heron’s breast, and he became feverish with anxiety to be in the 
heart of the great capital once again. Now he began to see 
familiar spires and domes and towers, and then again huge un- 
familiar roofs and buildings that were not there when he was in 
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London last, and that puzzled him with their presence. Then the 
train crossed the river, and he had glimpses of the Thames and 
Westminster Palace and the Embankment with its bright garden- 
patches and its little trees, and he wondered at the ungenial 
creatures who see in London nothing but ugliness. To him every- 
thing looked smiling, beautiful, alive with hope and good 
omen. 

Certainly a railway station, an arrival, a hurried transaction, 
however slight and formal, with a Customs officer, are a damper on 
enthusiasm of any kind. Heron began to feel dispirited. London 
looked hard and prosaic. His grievance began to show signs of 
breaking out again amid the hustling, the crowd, the luggage, and 
the exertion, as an old wound might under exactly similar circum- 
stances if one in his haste and eagerness were to strain its hardly 
closed edges. 

It was when he was in a hansom driving to his hotel that Heron, 
putting his hand in his waistcoat pocket, drew out a crumpled card 
which he had thrust in there hastily and forgotten. The card bore 
the name of 

“Mr. CROWDER E. Money, 
Victoria Street, 
Westminster.” 

Heron remembered his friend of Paris. ‘An odd name,” he 
thought; “I have heard it before somewhere. I like him! He 
seems a manly sort of fellow.” 

Then he found himself wondering what Mr. Money’s daughters 
were like, and wishing he had observed them more closely in 
Paris, and asking whether it was possible that girls could be pretty 
and interesting with such an odd name. 


(To be continued.) 
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PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN 
WAR TIME. 


: hy was on a dull evening of the 22nd of August, 1870, when with 

an amount of luggage which looked absurdly small for a 
continental trip I drew up at the Charing Cross Station and asked 
for a ticket by the mail train to Paris. 

How different was the scene from that remembered in other 
days! There was no difficulty about registering luggage: it seemed 
an actual relief to the porters to have luggage to register; and 
when I arrived at Dover and went on board the boat there was but 
one other first class passenger. 

The war was at its height. The first brilliant dream of a French 
advance to Berlin had met with a rude check. Worth and 
Speicheren had been followed by Mars la Tour and Gravelotte. 
One hundred and fifty thousand men, the flower of the French 
army, lay surrounded about Metz. MacMahon’s defeated force 
was reorganising at Chalons. Douay’s corps and the divisions 
of De Failly’s corps not engaged at W6rth were in good order. 
Trochu’s corps, which was about to embark for the purpose of 
creating a diversion in North Germany, had been hastily recalled, 
and thus a respectable force of fresh troops was rapidly concen- 
trating on the plains of Attila. 

But the future looked black indeed. Prince Frederic Charles 
and Steinmetz’s army blocked Bazaine in Metz. The Crown Prince 
of Saxony was moving on Verdun with the Guards’ 4th and 12th 
corps, whilst the Crown Prince’s army, fresh from its victory at 
Worth, was marching by Nancy and Bar le Duc, and its advanced 
posts had already reached Vitry. Such was the military status. 

But the political horizon looked blacker still for France. The 
Emperor Napoleon, no longer an emperor except in name, was 
wandering about without a kingdom to govern dr an army to com- 
mand, whilst at Paris the weakest of military and political advisers 
counselled the brave-hearted Empress, who still stood boldly at 
her post. And there, with the enemy at the gate, when every 
feeling but patriotism should have been hushed, the spirit of revo- 
lution hung gloomily over the capital and paralysed all practical 
and useful action. 
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I knew the German and French armies well, and had many 
friends in both; but I had fought side by side with the latter in 
the Crimea, and as a soldier that decided my sympathies. 

Chalons was as familiar to me as Aldershot, and connected 
with very pleasant memories. Often had I “assisted” at those 
manceuvres which it was so fondly hoped would pave the way to 
future victories. I had spent many happy days at the Quartier 
Général with the brave and kind-hearted Marshal who was now 
reorganising that scattered army, and only the year before had 
visited the camp when under the command of General Bourbaki. 

Both France and Prussia had refused the presence of foreign 
officers, but the temptation at last became too strong. I felt sure 
that if I could but get to Marshal MacMahon he would at least let 
me have one glance at passing events, and, having got leave of 
absence until the end of the month, I was now on my way to 
Paris. 

How dismal everything looked when we landed at Calais! The 
long, narrow, and generally crowded and bustling refreshment 
room was utterly gloomy and deserted as I and my one fellow 
traveller sat down alone with four waiters to attend upon us. But 
they told us it was very different with the boats going to Eng- 
land: every steamer was crowded and extra boats were running 
daily. 

In Paris I found much less known about the armies than was 
commonly current in England: everybody seemed dazed by mis- 
fortune, but utterly ignorant of passing events. I drove at once to 
the Strasbourg Station and booked myself for Chalons. By mid- 
day I was rumbling through the streets of the quaint town, and 
once more found myself at the ‘‘Cloche d’Or.” But even this 
picturesque old inn, with its ancient balconies and old-fashioned 
but ever civil hostesses, was changed. I had expected to find the 
usual state of bustle that attends the proximity of a large army, 
but it looked deserted. 

The utter calm seemed unnatural, for although Mourmelon, the 
camp, lay sixteen miles away, Chalons was nearly always crowded. 
But here no one knew anything. Some said that MacMahon had 
moved to St. Ménéhould and was about to repeat the triumph of 
Valny; some said that he was at Rheims: others that he was 
falling back on Paris. One thing was evident to me: the army was 
not at Mourmelon ; and after sifting evidence as much as possible I 
decided on trying St. Ménéhould. 


There was some difficulty in getting a conveyance, but at length 
D2 
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a light covered phaeton appeared with a cobby little roan horse 
that did not look like rapid progress. My driver was a sharp, 
intelligent man, who informed me that he belonged to the Mobiles,. 
that he had not yet been called up, but feared each day the order 
would come. 

We got on to one of those great straight French chaussées which 
led from Chalons to St. Ménéhould, and, rather tired with my 
journey, I leaned back and was quickly in the land of dreams. I 
had probably been about an hour thus peacefully engaged when 
the sudden stopping of the carriage awoke me. We had drawn 
up in front of a little white auderge which stood by itself on 
the right of the road, and my first impression was that we had 
stopped to bait the horse, but I soon saw that something unusual 
had happened. Two men were talking eagerly to my driver and 
pointing to the rear of the auderge. 

On inquiring what was the matter my driver, in a most anxious 
tone, exclaimed— 

** Monsieur, nous sommes perdus; les Prussiens sont ici.” 

I laughed at his fears, but he pointed to the telegraph wire 
which ran by the side of the road. It had been cut, and a 
telegraph post had been pulled down. I still thought that this 
might have been caused by some accident, but my driver was 
positive. 

“Yes, yes, monsieur,” he said; “they are here, just behind the 
house. You shall see them if you will not believe.” 

And there, sure enough, within four hundred yards of us, stood a 
party of about twenty German dragoons. 

I immediately told the coachman to drive on. In afew moments 
he said— 

** Ils vont nous arréter, monsieur. IIs arrivent, ils arrivent.” 

I told him to say we were going from Chalons to St. Ménéhould, 
and to answer any questions that were asked. The hood of the 
phaeton was up and I could not see what was happening, but in 
another minute a voice cried- 

** Halte !” 

An officer and two men rode up, and the following dialogue 
passed with the driver :— 

** Where do you come from ?” 

“*Chalons.” 


“Where are you going ?” 
“St. Ménéhould.” 
“* How far is it to Chalons ?” 
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** About three leagues.” 

“‘ Are there any troops there ?” 

‘Only a few men in the barracks; the regiments have gone.” 

“You may go.” 

These questions were all asked in good French, and directly the 
permission was given my driver lost no time in taking advantage 
of it. 

About a mile farther on we came to a village, “ Courtisols.” 
The people were all in a state of excitement, and it was evident 
that the Prussian party had passed. It appeared that they had 
been there about half an hour before and had stopped to get some 
wine and something to eat. 

We drove on, and I immediately saw that I was on the wrong 
tack. MacMahon could not be at St. Ménéhould with German 
dragoons miles in his rear. I therefore determined to turn off at 
the road to Suippes, which branched to the left at a few miles 
distance, and thus to make my way to Mourmelon. 

I was well acquainted with the Suippes and Mourmelon road, 
and knew that we should pass the Imperial quarters, where I had 
stayed with the Marshal for nearly a fortnight on a former visit; 
but as we drew near I was completely puzzled. 

In all directions there were large fires burning, not camp fires, but 
evidently important buildings being consumed. The head-quarters 
were on fire from one end to the other, and the intendance stores 
beyond the camp were burning fiercely and lighting up all the 
country round. 

Yet not a man was to be seen. What could it all mean ? 
I felt sure no Prussians could have reached Mourmelon. Had 
MacMahon fallen back upon Paris and burnt his camp? It was 
evidently the correct strategical movement under the circum- 
stances; but then I must have seen some signs of the retreating 
army at Epernay, for he would scarcely have retreated with his 
whole force by Soissons when two main roads and two lines of 
railway were open to him. 

I determined to push into the village of Mourmelon, and I drove 
to Madame Marillier’s, where I had so often stayed during short 
visits to the camp. Mourmelon was not deserted; on the contary, 
it was remarkably full. Madame Marillier had not a room to 
spare, but would send out and try to get one if I was not parti- 
cular. I asked for information. ‘‘ Where was the Marshal ? 
Where was the army?’ Again no one knew, except that they 
had started in the direction of Rheims. 
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“And these fires?’ I said. ‘The head-quarters are on fire, 
everything is burning.” 

“Ah, ces misérables de trainards!” they replied; “they are 
burning and pillaging everywhere.” 

“Could I have a carriage at daybreak to take me to Rheims ?” 
“Yes,” they thought so; and having sent out, they at last secured 
one. I went down to see the driver myself, and arranged with 
him to call me at four o’clock, and to be ready to start at half- 
past four. Then I went to the place where I had been told I was 
to sleep. No room was ready, but a woman who let me in im- 
mediately proceeded to wake up two poor little children who were 
to yield up their bed to me. This I would not ailow, and with a 
thankful and sleepy glance the little ones nestled back into their 
bed and were soon asleep again. I rolled myself up in my rug in 
the sitting-room, and with my saddle-bags’ as a pillow was soon as 
happily unconscious as I should have been in the most comfortable 
of feather beds. 

I woke with a sort of idea that I had overslept myself, and, 
striking my repeater, found it was already a quarter past four. 
Then I had to arouse my driver, and it was five o’clock before we 
left Mourmelon on our way to Rheims. We had to pass the stores 
of the intendance. Many buildings had been burnt, but I saw by 
daylight that the fires were not so general as they had appeared at 
night. Along the road there was every sign of a demoralised army. 
Men were lurking amongst the burning stores. Small parties of 
two or three were loitering about the houses by the roadside with 
their knapsacks so loaded with plundered things that they could 
hardly carry them. And in this respect a French soldier differs 
from almost every other. Directly the English soldier goes on a 
campaign, unless strictly watched he will gradually get rid of 
everything that he does not consider absolutely requisite, and 
will lighten himself to the utmost. But when the bonds of 
discipline are relaxed a Frenchman will load himself like a pack- 
horse. 

As we pushed on towards Rheims the signs of demoralisation 
did not diminish. There were men of numberless regiments, 
Zouaves, Chasseurs, Linesmen, and Indigénes, wandering about 
the country apparently with no fixed purpose. Many were drunk 
and singing by the roadside. Some were trying to drive over- 
loaded carts that the poor animals could not move. In other 
places upset waggons and dead horses half blocked the road. 

On reaching Rheims I found the town full of troops, but could 
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see at a glance that MacMahon’s army was not there. I went to 
the hotel opposite the beautiful old cathedral, and immediately 
asked the waiter for news. ‘‘ Where was the army ?” 

He knew nothing—thought it was at Rheims. 

“But, my good man,” I said, “there may be 20,000 men in 
Rheims ; but where is the main army ?” 

He had not an idea—nobody had any idea. 

A happy thought struck me. I got a fiacre and drove to the 
railway station, and for an hour patiently watched the trains. All 
trains laden with materials of war arrived from Paris and went on 
towards Méziéres. Sick men went back towards Paris. At last 
I had solved the military problem: MacMahon was advancing to 
the relief of Metz. 

I immediately went back to the hotel, got my luggage, and 
having by dint of a douceur enlisted in my cause one of the 
railway officials, he promised that I should get on to Méziéres in 
a train that would shortly arrive from Paris. After waiting for 
nearly two hours the train appeared with officers and men going 
on to Méziéres or Rethel. 

We had not gone more than ten miles from Rheims when we 
came upon troops on the march. Three roads ran parallel with 
the railway, and on each road troops of all arms were moving to 
the front. It was as pretty a military spectacle as could be 
imagined. For upwards of ten miles without interruption we passed 
them, and on arrival at Rethel a large camp was already formed. 
It was the main army on the march. But, alas! to a soldier's eye 
there were signs that gave rise to dire forebodings for the future : 
signs difficult to describe, but which mark the difference between a 
force rapidly recruited from the depdts and a highly-trained 
army. 

Then there were bodies of Mobiles in blouses, not in large 
numbers, but some thousands in all. The train stopped at 
Rethel. 

The army was taking up a beautiful position with the river 
running in its front. Of course this was only the left wing, but 
the camp extended as far as the eye could reach in the 
direction of Vouziers. Beyond Rethel no troops were visible, nor 
did we come upon any advanced parties between Rethel and 
Charleville, the station for Méziéres: Méziéres being the fortified 
town, and Charleville lying close to it. 

I drove to the hotel, and immediately held a sort of council of 
war. I was supplied with the best maps, and, compass in hand, 
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carefully marked out each day’s march for the different corps. 
It was self-evident that the relief of Metz was intended. Hazardous 
as such a movement undoubtedly was, still with highly organised 
troops it was by no means impossible, and it might have had some 
such brilliant results as marked the great conceptions of the first 
Napoleon. 

But in war it is the balance between bold conceptions and the 
means of execution which commands success, and a casual 
glance at this army on the march had shown me that it was 
undertaking a very hopeless task. 

One thing became immediately evident: the momentous event 
would take place under any circumstances about the 31st of August 
or 1st of September, and my leave expired on the former day. I 
therefore determined to go back to London the following morning 
and get additional leave. 

I started early the next day by Givet to Namur. At Namur I 
found a most civil horsedealer, a M. Frédéric, and purchased 
from him a grey mare, arranging that she should be sent to Mézi¢res 
the next day, so as to be ready for me on my return. In the after- 
noon I went on to Ghent, and catching the mail train from Brussels, 
arrived in London on the morning of August the 26th. 

I was astounded to find that MacMahon’s march was still quite 
unknown, and being thoroughly aware of the importance of the 
secret, I mentioned it to nobody. 

Having got additional leave, I left London the same evening, 
and by mid-day on the 27th was again at Namur. I went to 
M. Frédéric, and found the mare had been forwarded, but here I 
learned some news which rather changed my plans. M. Frédéric 
was furnishing horses for the French Government, and he told me 
that from reports he had received from his agent the army was 
already near Montmédy, and he also said that I should have the 
greatest difficulty in following it up, as I should certainly be arrested 
as a spy. 

I therefore determined to go on through Belgium to Arlon, and 
to pass the French frontier near Longwy. But what was to become 
of my mare? M. Frédéric very civilly solved this difficulty by 
allowing me to choose another horse in her place, which he pro- 
mised to send on to Arlon by the evening train. My new purchase, 
which was to carry me for many a hard day, seemed in good working 
condition, which was the main point, and looked a slow but useful 
animal. 

The day after my arrival at Arlon I crossed the French frontier 
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at Longwy, but found that M. Frédéric’s information was incorrect. 
The French army was not there. Retracing my steps to Montmédy 
with an equally fruitless result, on the third day I reached Floren- 
ville, on the Belgian frontier. 

Florenville was crowded with Belgian troops, who were watching 
their frontier line; but the infantry forcibly reminded one of 
Bismarck’s true saying: ‘‘ Beaucoup de paletot, trés peu de soldat.” I 
heard that MacMahon’s army had certainly reached Carignan, but 
it was nine miles to that place, and my poor horse was not fit to do 
the journey there and back. I therefore tried to hire a carriage 
and drive. They told me that there was a Belgian at Florenville 
who had been a messman to an English regiment, and every one 
said that he spoke English well and would be glad to drive me 
over, as he was well acquainted with the country and knew many 
people at Carignan. 

I arranged that he was to call for me at the hotel when he 
returned, and he made his appearance at about two in the after- 
noon. 

On our way we stopped at an inn to bait the horse, and a 
countryman who had come from the direction of Nouart gave us a 
long account of an action that he had witnessed in the distance the 
evening before. Soon we distinctly heard guns afar off, and I 
urged my driver to push on. Those who have heard the sound of 
distant firing in earnest must know the curious and feverish 
impatience which it creates, and I can well understand how tired 
troops on the march may be nerved to fresh exertions and fresh life 
by that heart-stirring music. 

At length we came in sight of Carignan, and drove through the 
archway and gate which leads into the town. There were no 
troops, however, to be seen, although a number of bat men, a few 
staff officers, and officers and men of the intendance were about 
the streets. 

We drove to a small inn, where my driver was well known, and 
there we heard that not only Marshal MacMahon but the Emperor 
was expected to sleep in Carignan that night ; they also informed us 
that there was an affair going on at that moment at Mouzon, four miles 
off. I immediately proposed to drive there, but we found no carriages 
were allowed to pass the bridge. We therefore put up the vehicle, 
and my driver, who had discovered a friend well acquainted with 
the neighbourhood, suggested that we should walk, piloted by his 
new acquaintance, 

Thinking that under convoy of a Frenchman, and also a Belgian 
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so well known, I should be free from the spy mania, I willingly 
agreed. Our guide took us down some by-streets and crossed the 
Chiére by a ford. The battle of Mouzon was then going on to our 
front, and the firing was getting heavier and heavier. We had 
noticed a party of about two hundred Mobiles at Carignan guarding 
the bridge, and we had not got many hundred yards beyond the 
ford before we saw a detachment evidently bent on cutting us off. 
I immediately halted and got my Belgian friend to explain. Unfor- 
tunately they were not Mobiles of the neighbourhood; the oppor- 
tunity of arresting somebody was too tempting to be resisted; and 
we were all ignominiously marched back and taken before the head 
of the gendarmerie. 

My Belgian was recognised and released; but I was not to get 
off so easily. I was taken to a small house close to the bridge 
over the Chiére, and handed over to a party of old gendarmerie de la 
garde who were attached to head-quarters. The sergeant said they 
had all recently arrived from Paris. 

In the mean time the firing grew more and more pronounced, and 
a long train of carriages was seen coming down to the bridge from 
the direction of Mouzon, escorted by a battalion of infantry. , 

It was the Emperor. 

There was a painful melancholy expression upon his face as he 
drove slowly by, that told how little of hope was now left. 

Meanwhile, fresh troops from the direction of Sedan came 
pouring into Carignan. I counted sixty guns that passed the corner 
of the house in which I was compelled to remain. The streets 
were soon completely blocked with guns, ammunition, tumbrils, 
and the waggons of the Jn/endance Militaire, all in utter confusion. 

Hour after hour slipped by, and the firing grew faint and gradually 
ceased. About nine o’clock, from an unusual bustle amongst 
the gendarmerie below, I felt sure that something was about to 
happen. 

_ “Il parait que ca chauffe,” I heard one say to the other; “nous 
allons marcher de suite.” 

Soon afterwards my sergeant appeared, and addressing me in the 
most polite way, said— 

“Sir, you are free, and can go where you like; we are going to 
leave this immediately.” 

“‘ But, my good sergeant, I would much rather go with you. If 
I attempt to make my way through the town, crowded as it is, I 
shall infallibly be arrested again directly, and may not fall into the 
hands of people who will treat me as agreeably as you have done.” 
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“Ah, monsieur,” he replied, “I regret much that I have not the 
power to permit what you ask; but you speak French, and I trust 
will succeed in going where you like without accident.” 

The situation was certainly trying. I felt sure that my Belgian 
friend would have given me up and driven home. It was quite 
dark. I was nine miles from Florenville, and was not by any 
means certain about my road. Then of course there would be a 
guard at the gate of the town, and how should I get past it? Even 
if I succeeded, how should I pass the outposts or make my way 
through all the different villages on foot ? But to remain in the town 
in its present state was to make arrest certain. I found the little 
hotel where we had left the carriage, and heard that it had gone. I 
then pushed my way through the dense crowd of soldiers, in what 
I thought was the direction of the gate by which we had entered, 
and after several mistakes, at last saw that the archway, which I 
well remembered, was before me. A number of soldiers were 
loitering about, but to my surprise there was no guard at the 
gate. 

I walked boldly on, looking neither to the right nor to the left. 
Some of them stared rather hard at me, but in two minutes more I 
was clear of the town. 

It was a clear starlight night, and I walked quickly on; there 
seemed to be no one about, and the utter quiet and loneliness after 
the noisy, bustling scene I had just left was very striking. Away to 
my left the numberless watch-fires showed that a large force was 
bivouacking in the fields. 

I had gone at least two miles from the town when, seeing the 
glistening of a bayonet some little way in advance, I stopped and 
listened ; a smal] party of armed men were certainly approaching. 
The country was quite open and the road level with it. The only 
object that gave a chance of concealment was a bush about twenty 
paces to the left. Without losing a moment I ran to it; and in 
another instant I distinctly saw three French infantry soldiers 
coming down the road. 

They came on until they were just abreast of me, when they 
halted. Had they noticed me? My first impression was that they 
must have seen me leave the road, but I could plainly hear their 
conversation, and there was no allusion to anything of the sort. 
But the words that I did hear were not very reassuring in other 
respects. They were evidently “‘trainards,” disbanded plundering 
soldiers who had left the ranks, and were recounting their ruffianly 
exploits and boasting of their success. Anything more murderous 
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and cold-blooded than these accounts it is impossible to 
conceive. 

Suddenly two of the men left the road and came straight towards 
the bush behind which I stood. I made certain now that they had 
seen me, but they stopped and sat down on a stone just at the other 
side of the bush. One of the two had been at WOrth, and he was 
coolly describing how he had come across a wounded French officer 
whose watch he had attempted to take. 

‘* But the idiot,” he said, “‘ would not give it up, so I just gave 
him a coup de baionette, and I not only got his watch but I found 
120 francs in his purse.” 

“Well,” said the other, “‘I and my comrade have made 1,400 
francs since the war began, but we too have had to put a few of 
them out of the way.” 

I had £60 in sovereigns in my pocket. 

“Yes, my fine fellows,” I thought, “you little know the rich 
harvest you have within a few feet of you.” 

They talked on for about ten minutes, when the man on the road 
said it was time to be moving. To my delight they got up and 
joined him, and I was not sorry when their footsteps died away in 
the distance. 

I now resumed my march at a rapid pace, but listening carefully 
in case of there being any more of my late friends in the neigh- 
bourhood. Soon afterwards I came to a village; there were several 
people about in the streets talking excitedly, and I walked boldly 
through them at a quick pace without any hesitation. They stared 
hard at me, but took no further notice. I knew that I had 
several villages to pass, and the peasants, excited by the action 
which had been fought so near them on that day, were all on the 
qui vive. 

I pushed on through two more villages in safety, and at length I 
came to the Bois de Bouillon, the great wood that fringes the 
Belgian frontier for so many miles. Here all was quite lonely ; not 
a sound was to be heard. There is a fearfully helpless feeling in 
being unarmed amidst armed men, from whom acts of violence 
may at any time be expected. I had purposely left my revolver in 
England, but I own on this night I looked back to it with lingering 
regrets. After passing for about two miles through the wood I 
suddenly heard a quick, sharp challenge and found that it was the 
Belgian piquet watching the frontier. The officer was very civil, 
and sent a man to pass me through the other posts. 

It was nearly one o’clock when I got to the hotel at Florenville, 
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and I was not sorry to turn into bed, and few people that night 
slept more soundly. 

I rose at daybreak on the morning of the 31st. From the mass 
of troops that were moving up from Sedan it looked as if a stand 
would be made near Carignan, and I determined to leave my saddle 
bags at the hotel and ride back to Carignan in light marching 
order, returning to the Belgian frontier at night. 

The country about Carignan, though very undulating, is open. 

From Carignan to Sedan runs a great French chaussée with trees 
on either side. To the left of this chaussé is the River Chiére, a 
deep, dull, sluggish stream with steep banks and a muddy bottom. 
To the left of the Chiére again lies a ridge of high hills, which 
separate it from the Meuse, which it joins before reaching Sedan. 
Mouzon lay on the Meuse over this ridge of hills. 

After leaving Florenville and passing through the wood, I found 
the whole country in a state of alarm. Carts full of women, 
children, and baggage were making their way to the Belgian 
frontier. On getting near Carignan I saw that the railway station 
was on fire. Some cavalry in skirmishing order were falling back 
from the town, and a whole division of infantry and a long train of 
guns were retreating by the cross roads which run towards Villers 
Cernay and La Chapelle. 

These roads are nearly parallel with the great chaussée, and 
between it and the large wood marking the Belgian frontier. 

Some distance in rear of the cavalry three battalions of 
infantry were drawn up as a rear guard, and far off I could see 
more troops falling back along the chaussée in the direction of 
Douzy. The retreat was being made exactly as if in presence 
of an enemy, but I carefully scanned the distant hills with my 
glasses and could see no traces of any Prussians. 

I waited until the cavalry had fallen back, and then made my way 
in front of them, striking eventually into the chaussé, about a 
mile on the Sedan side of Carignan. The station was burning 
furiously, and there seemed to be a deserted train standing under 
the blazing sheds. 

I had not gone far when I saw shells bursting high up into the 
air in the direction of Bazeilles; presently troops appeared 
moving on the high hills upon the left bank of the Chiére, and I 
made them out to be two cavalry regiments and two batteries. 

Just at this time on the chaussée and about a quarter of a mile 
in front of me I saw an unmistakable party of “‘trainards.” They 
were mounted on country horses, some of which had cart harness 
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on them, and they were loaded with all sorts of plunder. Nothing 
was more striking at this time, and nothing showed more completely 
the demoralisation of the army, than that these disbanded plun- 
derers should be roving about all over the country in close 
proximity to the troops that were in regular order, and yet no 
notice appeared to be taken of them. 

The question was how to pass this party; for they would be 
certain to stop me, and knowing as I did that I had my pockets full 
of sovereigns they would have been sure to have immediately 
declared me a spy, executed summary punishment on the spot, and 
probably fought over the spoil. I followed behind them at the same 
pace, but they soon halted, as some of the plunder had fallen off 
the horses. I halted also, and noticed that they looked back 
several times, apparently watching my movements. A little further 
and to the left there was a country road which crossed the Chiére, 
and between the chaussée and the Chiére ran a green meadow 
more than a mile in length. 

I thought this was a good chance of passing them, so I turned 
off into the meadow, and following the bank of the river trotted 
on. I had no sooner got level with them than the whole party 
dismounted. They were about a quarter of a mile from me on my 
right. Presently I saw a puff of smoke and a bullet whizzed close 
by my head, but a little high; then another and another. Thinking 
I might just as well give them a running shot, I put my old horse 
into a gallop, but they kept up a desultory fire until I was well out 
of range. 

Riding on a little way I saw another country road which crossed 
the Chiére by a wooden bridge, and on it there were four mounted 
men. This was the first bridge I passed which was in any way 
watched by the French cavalry. They called to me, and I came up 
to them. 

To my surprise I found that they had not been sent there, but 
were doing a little amateur outpost duty. The party was a strange 
one. There was an artilleryman, a cuirassier, a chasseur, and a 
chasseur d’Afrique. They immediately arrested me and said they 
must take me before the Maire of the little town of Pouin St. 
Rémy, which was close by. 

I requested them to take me to one of their own officers, but they 
would go to the Maire, and were so interested in their capture 
that they left the bridge unoccupied, although they knew the 
enemy were not far off on the other side. 

When we got into the broad main street of the little town which 
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ran at right angles with the Chiére we found nearly a couple of 
hundred people standing about, and immediately the cry of 
“L’espion! l’espion!” was raised. It was irritating and humili- 
ating. Here were some two hundred great strapping able-bodied 
men in blouses, the enemy close at hand, and they yelling and 
screaming after one poor unarmed man, but without a thought of 
making any useful defence for their country, and only too glad to 
fall into the hands of the Prussians, and thus to escape all chance 
of having to join their own army. 

The artilleryman seemed to be the recognised leader of the 
mounted party, and I immediately spoke to him, saying ‘‘I have 
served side by side with French soldiers in the Crimea, and will 
go anywhere with you, but I look to you as a comrade not to leave 
me in the hands of these villagers.” 

He drew his pistol and kept them back, for they came yelling 
after me and would have pulled me off my horse. We soon came 
to the Mairie, which stood on the left of the road. Here I and 
the artilleryman dismounted, the others holding the horses, and 
we went upstairs into a long room while the Maire was sent for. 

In the meantime I showed my passport to the artilleryman, who 
seemed much impressed by it, assuring me that he understood it 
thoroughly, and that he saw I was a daron anglais. I tried to 
explain that this was not the case, but it was no use. He saw the 
heading of the passport, and was convinced that it applied to me 
and not to Lord Granville. 

Just then in came the Maire, an old man in a blouse. 

He looked at the passport, but seemed not in the least to under- 
stand it. In vain the artilleryman said it was all right. The 
villagers persisted I was a Prussian spy, and a Prussian spy I 
must be. 

This decision met with general applause, and again a threaten- 
ing movement was made upon me. Suddenly loud cries outside 
attracted universal attention, and ‘‘ Les Prussiens! les Prussiens!” 
was repeated from mouth to mouth. Down the street ran some 
fifty or sixty French infantry stragglers, without officers, in a state 
of panic, followed by the crowd of peasants. 

My artilleryman ran downstairs, and in an instant the room was 
empty; but as I tried to follow, five or six men shut the door to 
and tried to lock it. I just saw what they were doing in time, and 
giving a sudden push the bolt shot outside and it would not close. 
I went back a few steps and dashed at the door with my whole 
force, and my impetus sent the villagers flying. In another instant 
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I was down the stairs and in the street. The artilleryman was 
already mounted. I ran to my horse, but as I tried to mount was 
caught by the mob and dragged back. 

“Do not leave me!” I cried to the artilleryman. “I trust in 
you.” 

He put his pistol to their heads, and swore that he would fire if they 
did not stand back. I sprang into the saddle, and we galloped off 
in the direction of the bridge. As we neared it I saw standing on 
the other side a Saxon staff-officer and two dragoons, and I turned 
down a road to the left. 

In an instant my artilleryman was after me with his pistol at my 
head, wanting to know why I had turned off the road. 

I told him that the enemy were on the bridge, but he laughed 
at me and was cantering back to it when I called out and stopped 
him. 

We were within a hundred yards of the Saxon party. He now 
said that I was right, and thanking me for saving him, we turned 
back, made our way across country in the direction of Francheval, 
and getting on to some high ground stopped to reconnoitre. 

My artilleryman now told me that he had been engaged the day 
before at Mouzon, but his battery had been completely cut up and 
the guns taken. His captain had died in his arms, and his boots 
were still covered with blood. He had been wandering about all 
night, and had not tasted food since the morning before the battle. 
He was an excellent specimen of a light-hearted French soldier, 
and said he was very hungry and very thirsty, but had no money, 
and so supposed he must wait. 

I gave him a ten-franc piece, telling him we would get some- 
thing in the next village, and we now became sworn friends. 

“What can I do, Monsieurle Baron?” he said. ‘I have no 
battery to join—I shall attach myself to you. You must not go 
about alone any more. You have no arms, but I shall attend upon 
you and protect you; if they see you with me they will know better 
than to attempt any harm.” 

We were now riding in the direction of the Wood of Francheval 
or Bois Chevalier, and as we got on to the higher ground we 
looked right down upon Bazeilles. 

A very severe artillery fight was going on. Part of Von der 
Tann’s Bavarian corps had crossed the Chiére and had penetrated 
into the outskirts of the place, but seemed to make no progress. 
The French batteries near Balan were shelling them with ap- 
parently a great preponderance of artillery fire, but nearly all the 
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French shells were bursting high up in the air. I noticed this 
throughout the war; either there must have been something very 
wrong with their time-fuses, or their gunners must have been most 
careless, for at least five out of six shells burst too soon. 

The French division which I had seen leaving Carignan in the 
morning had now reached the hill-side of Francheval, and one 
brigade of infantry and a brigade of cavalry stood in line of battle 
on the south of the village. 

The sixty guns were still marching along the road in the 
direction of Villers Cernay. 

We had got right between the two armies, and presently I saw a 
cavalry regiment cross the bridge over the Chiére at Douzy, and 
advance up the valley. There were two or three hundred strag- 
glers from the French infantry hanging about in the fields below 
us; these they charged and drove them into the Bois Chevalier, 
and at the same time small scouting parties were detached in all 
directions, who crept quietly and stealthily up the hills towards the 
French division on the march. Seeing them approach, I and my 
artilleryman fell back upon the French cuirassiers drawn up on 
the hill, and I thought we were now going to be present at a very 
pretty little affair of cavalry. 

The French brigade consisted of a cuirassier and a lancer regi- 
ment. A line of cuirassier skirmishers had been thrown out about 
two hundred yards in front of the brigade, but not a scout was in 
advance. The bridges over the Chiére were entirely unwatched, 
and although the German regiments had crossed not much more 
than half a mile in their immediate front and the country was 
quite open, they were perfectly aware of the fact. As we fell back 
the stragglers in the wood began firing at us. 

Those chassepéts reached a long way, and the French soldiers at 
that time would fire at anything they saw, regardless whether it was 
friend or foe. My artilleryman was intensely enraged. 

“Voila une armée en débandade,” he said; and he shook his 
fist at them and “sacré’d” to an immense extent, but they fired 
away at us just the same, until we fell back on the line of skir- 
mishers. 

The colonel of the cuirassier regiment galloped up and wanted 
to know what we were doing. 

I explained that when we saw the German regiment cross we had 
fallen back upon them. 

“What German regiment ?” he asked. 

“‘The cavalry which are just below you in the valley,” I replied. 
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He laughed at me. 

“‘Germans !” he exclaimed; ‘why, they are our own people.” 

“Are they?” I said. ‘Then they seem to have an unpleasant 
habit of charging your own infantry.” 

He had no field-glass, but he asked me to lend him mine, and 
just at that moment the enemy made a fresh attack on a small party 
of infantry and drove them back. He was at last convinced, and 
fell back to inform the brigadier. 

It was beautiful ground for cavalry; an infantry brigade was in 
line of battle close by, and I expected to see the poor Germans 
with the river in their rear utterly éras¢és, but no movement was 
made. The enemy’s scouts crept quietly up the hill until they could 
see the whole French force, and then as quietly withdrew, utterly 
undisturbed. 

It was quite provoking to see such stupidity. No wonder that 
at Weissenburg and Beaumont the French had been caught 
napping; here was a pretty example of how their cavalry duties 
were performed. 

I waited some time on the hill. It was a magnificent spectacle, for 
we could see large masses of French troops taking up their position 
towards Daigny and Balan. But the infantry brigade close to us 
soon filed off after the rest of its division, whilst the cavalry 
remained halted and inactive. The firing at Bazeilles gradually 
died away ; the Bavarians had evidently got the worst of it. 

The last of the cuirassiers were just filing across the valley below 
the village of Francheville. To join them we had to descend about 
fifty yards and then turn back by another lane running parallel with 
the village. 

We had descended to the lower road, and I was leading with my 
artilleryman close behind me, when we came to an open place 
where there were no houses and from whence we could see the 
upper street of the village. Happening to glance upwards I saw 
our six or seven “trainards” lean their rifles over a wall and deli- 
berately cover us. I had just time to call to my companion— 

‘Stoop your head and gallop!” when a volley came right 
into us. 

Had we not both ducked just at that moment we must have been 
hit, for they were not fifty yards off. It was a most lucky escape, 
and this was the third time that day that I had been deliberately 
“potted at.” Some of the bullets went unpleasantly near to the 
cuirassiers who were below in the valley. We galloped down to 
them and tried to persuade them to send a party back to capture 
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the offenders, but they had just received orders to join their divi- 
sion, and we moved on with them. 

On the high ground near Villers Cernay we found the whole 
division of infantry formed up in line of quarter columns. The 
battalions were about six to seven hundred strong, and they looked 
in fair order, but with a great many young soldiers among them. 
It was getting late : there would.evidently be nothing more done that 
day, and I had a long ride to Florenville before me; so slipping a 
couple of napoleons into his hand, I said “Good bye” to my 
faithful artilleryman and struck into the wood with the intention of 
getting over the Belgian frontier before dark. 

The only chance for MacMahon’s force lay in an immediate 
retreat upon Méziéres, and I concluded that this would probably be 
effected during the night, as all the roads were still open, the 
whole French army around Sedan, and no part of it had made a 
long march that day. 

It was dark long before I reached Florenville, and I had been 
fourteen hours in the saddle, but my old horse had carried me very 
well. 

I succeeded after some trouble in getting a carriage, and 
arranged that we should start at three o’clock in the morning. It 
seemed certain that the Prussians would press the French on their 
retreat, and that there must be some serious fighting. 

I turned into bed pretty early. 

Every one was tolerably punctual on the morning of the 1st of 
September, and we got off in good time. By a little before five 
a.m. we reached the spot where I had struck into the road the 
night before after passing through the wood on my way to Floren- 
ville. Daylight had not yet thoroughly broken when suddenly I 
heard a gun far off on the plain below; then soon after- 
wards another, and another, gradually settling down into a steady 
fire. 

“What does it mean ?” asked my companion (a Belgian war 
correspondent). 

“It means that the French have not retreated,” I replied, ‘‘ and 
that MacMahon’s army is lost.” 

We now stopped the carriage, and mounting our horses struck 
down through the wood in the direction of the firing. After going 
for some little distance we came upon an opening and a small 
village, in which we met two French peasants leading the horse of 
a Prussian dragoon. We asked them how they came by it, and 
they told us that two Uhlans had appeared and a villager had 
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shot one from a house and that the other had galloped off. The 
one who was shot was only wounded, but the peasants kicked him 
to death and threw him into the little stream which ran through 
the village. They were now in dread that the horse would be 
found in their possession and were making their way to the 
Belgian frontier. Abusing them for their barbarity, and wishing, 
to their disgust, that they might be caught, we rode on; and as 
daylight completely broke the firing grew heavier and heavier. 
Something went wrong with my companion’s saddle and he pulled 
up, whilst I rode on. I was still in the wood when I heard horses 
approaching and a German word of command. As I did not wish 
to change sides so rapidly I turned quietly off the path, and soon 
afterwards a squadron of Guard hussars came through the wood, 
and I could tell from the way in which they moved that they were 
working in connection with other cavalry, and endeavouring to 
find out whether the great forest which lay to the left flank of the 
French had been occupied. 

I again pushed on through the wood. There were numberless 
small paths, but I trusted to the firing for my direction, and at 
length emerged upon an opening and a high knoll on the outskirts 
of the forest, and a wonderful sight lay before me. From this 
point I had a splendid view of the general operations; but the field 
of battle was so extensive that one could only guess from a study 
of the map and from the general lie of the ground in what the 
distant movements consisted. 

The Guard corps of the Prussians lay right below me near Villers 
Cernay. On their left near the Bois Chevalier were the 12th Saxon 
corps. On the left of the Saxons, and occupying the southern end 
of the Bois Chevalier and the ground reaching to the Carignan 
and Sedan road, was the 4th corps. On their ieft, preparing for 
the attack on Bazeilles, the 1st Bavarian corps, which had crossed 
the Meuse bya pontoon bridge during the night. Away in the 
direction of Méziéres all seemed quiet. Along the high ridge, lying 
west of the Bois Chevalier, was an almost continuous line of guns. 

Thus the French 12th corps, which occupied Bazeilles and the 
ridge extending from there to Daigny, was about to be assailed by 
three German corps. Whilst the 1st French held the eastern edge 
of the Bois de la Garonne and the high ground west of the road 
leading from Givonne to La Chapelle, that part lying between 
Daigny and Givonne was almost unassailable, but the Guards 
were pushing in on the western flank between Givonne and La 
Chapelle. 
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On the ridge west of Givonne a considerable number of French 
guns were in position, but they already appeared quite over- 
matched by the tremendous fire which replied to them from the 
Bois Chevalier. 

I now pushed on through the wood in the direction of La 
Chapelle and the left flank of the French army. I rode forward 
to the outskirts of the village, which the Prussians were just then 
attacking; so skirting it, I got on to the high ground to the west 
amongst the French, from whence a splendid view of the operations 
was visible. 

The village itself seemed mostly held by francs-tireurs, but the 
1st corps held the position between it and Givonne. Down the 
great open slope which runs from near Villers Cernay to the 
main road between Givonne and La Chapelle, came a brigade of 
the Prussian Guard in line of double columns, with deploying 
intervals, and with another brigade in support. Drawn up to my 
right was the mass of the French artillery of the 1st corps in a 
beautiful position and within good range. 

I expected to see a terrific loss, but very few men fell, and the 
columns advanced with the precision of a parade movement. I do 
not think that brigade lost twenty men during its advance down 
the slope. The French shells (time fuses) were bursting absurdly 
high, and seemed to do no damage whatever. 

Then the sharp crack of musketry rattled from the brushwood on 
the ridge as the Prussian skirmishers came within range, and little 
white puffs of smoke wreathed up as the rival lines became 
engaged. 

Shall I attempt to describe all the scenes of the great battle, and 
thus repeat an oft-told tale? Shall I tell how over the neglected 
bridge of Donchéry, and hidden by the mist, all the early morn 
the Crown Prince’s legions were crossing silently and unobserved 
by the French cavalry? Of how, at evening—when, alas! too late— 
these same cavalry dashed madly upon the bayonets of the enemy, 
that had now cut off all hope of retreat, to fall back shattered and 
destroyed ? How the two German armies thus advancing from 
opposite directions gradually encircled the doomed hosts of France, 
and drove them into Sedan? Shall I describe how all that after- 
noon an iron hail from near 800 guns rained upon the lost and demo- 
ralised army huddled in the narrow streets of the old and useless 
fortress ? 

All this is now historical, and the great events which made this 
battle the most momentous in its results that the world has ever 
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seen have become as household words. Shall I tell of all the 
painful scenes that met my eye as, whilst there was yet time to 
avoid being hemmed in, I made good my retreat towards the 
Belgian frontier >—of crowds of panic-stricken men flying in wild 
disorder and madly seeking for any haven of safety ?—of guns 
deserted and colours that had never before known stain now neg- 
lected and dishonoured? No. I will not throw discredit upon a 
brave nation. 

From an English newspaper correspondent the next day I heard 
more news than I had gathered on the battlefield —viz., the 
meeting of the Sovereigns, the terms of capitulation, &c. How 
that Bouillon telegraph office was besieged! I was most anxious 
to make my way home to England as quickly as possible, so I 
started in the early morning and caught the express train from 
Arlon to Namur. 

In the train from Arlon I met several French doctors returning 
from Thionville, where they had been attending on men wounded 
at Gravelotte. I broke the sad news to them as delicately as I 
could. They received it very well, but a Belgian count with 
French proclivities, who was in the carriage, was quite violent, and 
stormed and raved like a madman. I went on from Namur to 
Lille, and we ran into the station late at night. There was an 
immense crowd assembled in the greatest state of excitement, and 
they rushed at our passengers for news. 

By this time I had become very wary, and I simply said— 

“T am afraid you must prepare yourselves for unpleasant intel- 
ligence.” 

“It is not so,” they cried angrily. ‘We have certain news that 
MacMahon has gained a great victory.” 

“‘Bazaine has advanced!” cried others. ‘‘ The Prussians have 
been érasés between two fires.” 

I said no more, but got away as soon as I could and escaped 
observation. They would have torn me in pieces had I told them 
all the truth! And this in one of the most important towns in 
France fifty-four hours after the battle of Sedan! 

I reached Calais that night, and London the next morning. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK’S LITERARY 
FACULTY. 


BY FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


N° reader of Bismarck’s diplomatic despatches or speeches 
in Parliament, even in the meagre reports of our daily 
papers, can have failed to be impressed by an extraordinary power 
of individual thought and expression widely differing from the 
ordinary style of such utterances. His most official statements 
are frequently interrupted by striking observations or turns of 
language—all the more impressive as they are evidently unsought 
for—and in moments of excitement his language, written or 
spoken, frequently rises to a climax of primitive force and 
grandeur. But the real importance of Bismarck’s literary achieve- 
ments lies in a very different field. This side of his nature has 
hitherto been strangely neglected alike by the great statesman’s 
eulogists and his defamers. 

Bismarck’s temperament—his complexion, as Smollett would 
say—is essentially that of a poet. I am not alluding here to the 
youthful efforts which the statesman is said to have offered at the 
shrine of the muse; nor to his well-known love for music or for 
nature. I speak of the absolute spontaneity with which he 
approaches the gravest problems of political science, and which 
leads him to conclusions glaringly at variance with the ordinary 
routine of statecraft, and not unfrequently with his own most 
cherished prejudices. When, for instance, as early as 1861 we find 
the Junker* and aristocrat by birth, and the violent Conservative 
by persuasion, throwing out the idea of a universal German Par- 
liament, which the more enlightened statesman was some years 
later to carry out on the most democratic basis—universal suffrage— 
we must acknowledge a faculty of political intuition attributable 
to the creative mind alone. 

Let us hear the testimony of his enemies on the subject. Count 
Arnim, the late Prussian ambassador in Paris, now an outlaw 
and an exile, stands foremost amongst the number. It once was 
his ambition to be Bismarck’s successor, if possible his rival. This 


* Reactionary country squire. 
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ambition extends even to the field of literature. Count Arnim, in 
his published despatches to the Foreign Office, evidently aims at 
terseness, wit, brilliancy, and power of expression, all qualities for 
which his great enemy is renowned. But the literary failure of the 
unfortunate Count is almost as signal as his political. His similes, 
such as “‘ The clerical wine will be considerably modified by the 
water of political necessity,” show signs of elaboration, and his 
historic parallels are sometimes far-fetched and little to the point. 
The account of his first reception by President MacMahon is chatty 
and amusing, but one never loses the impression of the diplomatist 
affecting the literary man. This is exactly the reverse with 
Bismarck. In “Pro nihilo,” the pamphlet published in Count 
Arnim’s defence, and most likely written, or at least immediately 
inspired, by himself, trying to explain a certain “ psychological 
process” to which some of Prince Bismarck’s utterances are said 
to owe their origin, the author, whoever he may be, proceeds :— 
“To the prodigious qualities of the Imperial Chancellor belongs 
that of not finding the truth from objectively established facts. He 
does not ‘find’ it—he ‘creates’ it. Intuition or inspiration 
shows the truth to this extraordinary intellect, and his intelligence, 
so extensively fertile in combinations, then groups the facts in such 
a manner that they serve as a basis for the first and frequently quite 
correct impression. The consciousness which had perhaps existed 
that the first impression rested upon his own or somebody else’s 
inspiration recedes in the further course of the conception of truth 
from the energy which subordinates the reality of external facts to 
the creative power of the personal will.” 

The short meaning of this terribly involved sentence seems to be 
a charge against Bismarck of a strong tendency towards what is 
euphemistically called romancing. But what is that grouping of 
facts from a central point of vision but the birthright and primary 
function of the poet ? He sees into the essence of things, although 
accidentals may escape him. And if this subjective vision proves true 
when applied to the realities of science or politics, what better, or 
indeed what other, criterion of the man’s greatness can we 
demand? What @ prior? difference, indeed, is there between the 
empty dreamer and schemer and the wise statesman and philoso- 
pher? The event alone can decide. No great man can do without 
what philosophers might term the inductive faculty. The dry sum- 
ming up of details is the work of the intellectual journeyman; the 
master looks to the whole. The late Mr. Buckle, most eminently 
« man of facts, says on this subject, speaking of the various 
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developments of the modern mind:—‘“‘In that field, which our 
posterity have yet to traverse, I firmly believe that the imagination 
will effect quite as much as the understanding. Our poetry will 
have to reinforce our logic, and we must feel as much as we must 
argue.” 

Another point dilated upon with intense delight by Bismarck’s poli- 
tical adversaries is his early reactionary violence. M. Julian Klaczko, 
in his clever book ‘‘The Two Chancellors,” first published in the 
columns of the Revue des Deux Mondes, never tires of speaking of 
the anti-liberal bearing of Bismarck in the first two legislative 
assemblies of Prussia, his hatred of constitutionalism in any form, 
his opposition to the liberty of the press, to the emancipation of 
the Jews, and other demands of the revolutionary epoch of 
1848; his passionate adherence to Austria, at that time the great 
stronghold of reaction in Germany—sentiments strangely at variance 
with his later conduct. Bismarck’s friends might cite the examples 
of most eminent statesmen of the age as precedents for such 
political inconsistency. But few eminent politicians would like to 
see a shorthand account of their early speeches at the debating 
society, and, as Guizot has it, ‘‘ L’>homme absurde seul ne change 
pas.” 

But to Bismarck’s early Toryism there is a psychological side: 
referable, I think, to what I have ventured to call his poetic 
temperament. Bismarck’s family traditions and early impressions 
were not wholly of a reactionary type. Paternally, it is true, he 
descended from an ancient and noble family whose exaggerated 
loyalty sacrificed in the sixteenth century two of their fairest estates 
to the rapacity of their prince. But his mother, the intellectual 
leader of his father’s household, was of gentle but not of noble 
birth—a distinction observed with the utmost strictness in 
Germany—and her father, Privy Councillor Menken, was a 
statesman of the large-minded school of Frederick the Great. 
Bismarck also seems to have roused against himself the sus- 
picion of latent Radicalism by occasional outbursts against the 
narrow-minded prejudices of his fellow Junkers in the Alt-Mark. 
But when in 1847 he entered the Preliminary Diet of Prussia the 
keen atmosphere of the revolutionary epoch gave a shock to his 
sensitive nature. Glib-tongued orators of the Liberal party, with 
whom the inexperienced young provincial felt himself unable to 
cope, assailed what appeared to him the sacred rights of monarchy 
and the very foundation of social order. Even the person of the 
Sovereign was not exempted from the fierce attacks of the advanced 
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Democrats. The scenes in the streets of the capitai were a 
counterpart of the angry debates of the Assembly. Infuriated 
mobs, citizen soldiers strutting along in the consciousness of their 
new dignity, were sights not altogether lovely in the eyes of the 
zesthetical and aristocratic observer. The young man’s nature 
bristled up at such antagonistic sights. The loyal blood of the 
Bismarcks boiled in his veins. On one occasion he inflicted per- 
sonal castigation on an unfortunate Democrat who had spoken 
insultingly of the Royal family in a public place. In the Chamber 
he defiantly proclaimed the rights of throne and altar; any con- 
cession to the current of the time he denounced as cowardice. 
Even to the predominance of Austria in German affairs he sub- 
mitted without hesitation; she seemed to him Prussia’s natural 
leader and ally in their common struggle with the Revolution. 
This, it must be remembered, was the “ period of strife and stress” 
in his political life. When afterwards he gained wider views and 
experiences, when impulse — for impulse it mainly was — gave 
way to reason, he recanted his errors, in what manner and to 
what degree the history of Europe can testify. An amusing 
incident belonging to the early period of Bismarck’s career may 
conclude this part of the subject. It is connected with his 
maiden speech, received by his audience with similar shouts of 
laughter and indignation to those which roused the ire of the 
youthful member for Maidstone. Bismarck did not, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, hurl a prophecy of future success at his antagonists, 
but his retort was none the less significant. Calmly he drew a 
newspaper from his pocket and began perusing its contents in the 
most unconcerned manner until the President had restored order. 
So much as to Bismarck’s political career; too much the reader 
perhaps will say, considering the professedly unpolitical character 
of this paper. But it was important to show that even in the 
practical concerns of statesmanship Bismarck could not wholly 
suppress that poetical germ of his nature which in another field 
was to bring forth rich fruit. 

Prince Bismarck is not an author. He may be classed amongst 
Carlyle’s “great silent ones,” as far as literary utterance is con- 
cerned. A collection of his speeches, which is in the course of 
publication, has been made from the notes of the shorthand writers 
without his co-operation, as far as appears. But in 1868 appeared 
a work somewhat pretentiously called .“‘The Book of Count 
Bismarck,” by Herr Hesekiel, a Conservative novelist of some 
repute, which contained, together with a mass of ill-arranged and 
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mostly anecdotal biographical material, a number of private letters by 
the Prussian statesman to his wife and his only and much-beloved 
sister, Frau von Arnim.* The question why private letters of the most 
intimate kind have been trusted to such an editor does not concern 
us here. We simply have to consider them as literary documents 
of rare interest. 

I have spoken of Bismarck as a man of impulse, a poet. Using 
the word now in its more proper meaning, I should say that his 
poetic gift, as evinced in these letters, lies chiefly in two striking 
features—a remarkable amount of quiet humour and an infinitely 
tender, almost lyrical, sympathy with the beauties of nature. To 
characterise Bismarck’s humour, one might say that it has a touch 
of Sterne in it. Not of Sterne’s satire and fanciful extravagance, 
but of the subtle touches of realism with which that unrivalled 
prose poet brings before us the life, the thoughts, the conversations, 
and little eccentricities of a couple of English country gentlemen. 
A somewhat similar kind of minute humorous observation— 
although, of course, in a much lesser degree of literary perfection— 
is observable in the letters which Bismarck addressed to his sister 
from his rural solitude. At that time he was a disappointed man. 
He had tried the army and the civil service without much satis- 
faction to himself or others. The estate of his father in Pome- 
rania, which he had undertaken to manage, was encumbered with 
mortgages. Congenial society also could hardly be found amongst 
the feudal nobles of that province, or of Alt-Mark, compared with 
whom a Conservative squire of Bucks or Huntingdonshire would 
be a model of social enlightenment and political progressiveness. 
At times Bismarck tried to out-Herod Herod. His feats in the 
hunting field and at drinking bouts, where a horrid mixture of stout 
and champagne was quaffed by the bumper, earned him the nick- 
name of “ der tolle Bismarck”—that is, mad or wild Bismarck. A 
story of a number of young foxes being suddenly let loose in the 
drawing-room to frighten the female cousins reminds one of Tony 
Lumpkin’s practical jocularity. But moody reaction followed such 
fits of artificial buoyancy. Bismarck would disappear for days 
amongst the woods of his estate, or lock himself up in his closet, 


* An English version of this book has been made in the slipshod manner in which 
such work is unfortunately but too frequently done amongst us. The style of the 
narrative had not much to lose by the process, but the peculiar charm of the 
letters has, of course, been obliterated entirely. Moreover mistakes abound 
throughout the volume. 
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poring over numberless volumes of miscellaneous literature. 
Even Spinoza he explored to find “adversity’s sweet milk, philo- 
sophy,” with what result may be imagined. At one time, it is said, 
he had made up his mind to say good-bye to his native land and 
seek his fortune in India. 

There is, however, nothing of bitterness or disappointed egotism 
in his letters of this period. They are written in a spirit of 
bonhomie mixed with gentle self-irony and an occasional indication 
of impatience and discontentment. What, for instance, can be 
more thoroughly good-natured than the humour with which 
Bismarck describes the “farce of shooting the fox,” daily per- 
formed by the simple-minded father and most patiently endured by 
the son ? or what more tenderly filial than the closing passages of 
the same note addressed to his sister, where he reminds her to give 
a few more details of her daily life in her letters to the old gentle- 
man? “Tell him who has called on you and on whom you have 
called, what you have had for dinner, how your horses are, how the 
servants behave, whether the doors creak and the windows are 
weather-tight—in short, facts / Also he does not like to be called 
papa, having a particular objection to that term.” A Dutch painter 
could not have hit off more perfectly the good-natured country 
gentleman of the old school walking his preserves and sheep-pens. 
and winding up his old-fashioned clocks than Bismarck has done 
in a few touches. 

“‘Madame,” he says, addressing his sister in 1845, evidently in 
imitation of one of Heine’s favourite mannerisms, ‘“‘I can hardly 
resist the temptation to fill an entire letter with agricultural com- 
plaints, night frosts, sick cattle, bad rape and bad roads, dead 
lambs, hungry sheep, want of straw, fodder, money, potatoes, and 
manure ; in addition, John is whistling outside a most infamous 
polka-tune both falsely and pertinaciously, and I am not cruel 
enough to stop him, knowing that he is trying to soothe his 
violent love trouble by means of music. The ideal of his dreams, 
by the persuasion of her parents, has given him the congé, and mar- 
ried a carpenter: exactly my case but for the carpenter, who is still 
rumbling in the lap of futurity. However, I must get married, 
Devil take me, that’s clear. For since father’s departure I am 
lonely and alone, and this mild, damp weather makes me feel 
melancholy and longingly loving. It is no use contending. I must 
marry Miss after all ; every one says so, and nothing is more 





natural, as we have both been left behind. It is true she leaves me 
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cold, but thenthey all do that... .. When I came from Angermiinde 
the waves of the River Zampel separated me from Kniephof, and as 
no one would trust me with horses I had to stop the night at 
Naugard with a number of travellers, commercial and otherwise, 
all waiting for the abating of the waters. After that the bridges of 
the Zampel were torn away; so that Knobelsdorf [a friend of 
Bismarck] and myself, the regents of two great counties [alluding 
to an appointment he held in his province], were enclosed in a 
little spot of earth by the waves, while an interregnum of anarchy 
prevailed from Schievelbein to Damm. As late as one o'clock 
one of my carts with three casks of spirits was carried away by the 
floods, and in my affluent of the Zampel a carter with his horse 
was drowned ; I am proud to relate.” 

At this passage M. Klaczko in the clever pamphlet already 
alluded to utters a shriek of horror. With an elegant allusion to 
another flood—a sea of human blood, shed of course by Bismarck’s 
fault alone, in France—he points out the brutality of the joke at 
the expense of an ill-fated menial. But really there is no brutality 
at all in the case. In connection with the drowned carter, 
Bismarck goes on to detail several other misfortunes of equal im- 
portance. Some houses have tumbled down; a landowner in the 
neighbourhood has hanged himself from desperation at the want 
of fodder. ‘An eventful year!” Bismarck exclaims: he is simply 
mocking and chafing at the narrowness of his circle of vision, in 
which the commonplace occurrences of life have to stand for 
historic events. That the life of a servant was not a matter of 
trifling to him he had shown previously, when with considerable 
personal danger he saved his groom from drowning. The medal 
awarded to him for this brave deed was for some time Bismarck’s 
only order. A diplomatist who inquired somewhat superciliously 
after the meaning of the unpretending decoration Bismarck 
silenced with the nonchalant reply ‘‘I am sometimes in the habit 
of saving a person’s life.” 

Numerous other letters of a similar character might be cited, 
one in especial dated 1850, in which Bismarck, who in the 
meantime had married Fraulein Johanna von Puttkammer, describes 
his troubles as paterfamilias on a trip to the seaside ; the company 
including, besides himself and Frau von Bismarck, two squalling 
children with a corresponding number of tuneful nursemaids. 
Matrimonial Britons ought to take example by the great Chan- 
cellor’s heavenly patience. In 1851 Bismarck was appointed 
Prussian ambassador to the German Diet at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
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then just re-emerging from the storms of the Revolution. The 
influence of Austria, which lorded it over the minor potentates of 
Germany and suppressed the remainder of liberal feeling in the 
Southern States with an iron hand, was quite in accordance with 
Bismarck’s political views at the time. For diplomacy and statecraft 
in the abstract he also felt a deep reverence. But soon after his 
arrival at Frankfort the scales fell from his eyes. With indignation 
he recognised the humiliating position of his own country, and 
partly, no doubt, to this sudden reaction in his whole feeling is 
due the utter contempt with which he speaks of the doings and 
intriguings of his brother diplomatists. These feelings are expressed 
with wonderful force of utterance in a remarkable letter to his 
wife (Frankfort, May 18, 1851), too long to quote here, but well 
worth the attention of the reader, particularly at the present 
moment. ‘“ Unless external events supervene,” he writes, “I can 
tell you now what we are going to achieve in the next one, two, or 
five years, and, indeed, will undertake to achieve it myself in 
twenty-four hours if only the others would be sincere and reason- 
able for a single day. I always knew that they were cooking with 
water, but I am surprised at this sober, silly, watery broth, in which 
there is not a speck of fat to be seen. Forward me Schulze (village 
mayor), X., or Herr von —————ski from the turnpike house, and 
I will turn them into first-rate diplomates.” 

From the irksomeness of his office Bismarck escaped as frequently 
as possible into the quietude of the country, which in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frankfort is fertile and beautiful. In one of his letters 
from this period he describes a delightful swim at night in the Rhine. 
His description of the woody mountain tops and the battlements of 
castle ruins lit up by the moon is instinct with the spirit of 
romanticism. Descriptions of beautiful scenery of the most varied 
kind abound in Bismarck’s letters. Wherever he went on his diplo- 
matic wanderings—to Vienna, to the South of France, to St. Peters- 
burg and Holland—the letters to his wife give a running commentary 
of his travelling impressions. Even from the battlefields of 
Bohemia and France he sends her hurried scraps to say what he has 
seen and done and felt. As biographical records these are invalua- 
ble ; but even forgetting ‘the historic import of the man and the 
date one can hardly read without interest and sympathy a passage 
from a letter to his wife written on the eve of the battle of 
Sadowa, which, after a hurried account of the events of the previous 
days, he concludes: ‘‘ Greet every one cordially. Send me a 
novel, but one at a time only. God be with you. Just received 
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your letter; thousand thanks. I can feel with you the calm after 
we had left. Here in this throng of events one cannot realise the 
situation, except perhaps at night in bed.” What epic poet could 
have drawn a great statesman and leader of the people in the midst 
of events of which he is the primary cause—seeking an hour’s for- 
getfulness in a work of fiction, but never losing the thought of 
wife and home—with more graphic touches than is done uncon- 
sciously in these few broken lines ? 

To return to Bismarck’s love of nature, it ought to be mentioned 
that, unlike many Germans, he is passionately fond of the sea. 
Even to so dull a place as Ostend he looks back “‘ with longing,” “for 
there,” he writes, ‘‘ 1 have met again an old love, quite unchanged 
and quite as beautiful as at our first acquaintance. I feel the 
separation bitterly, and look forward with impatience to the moment 
when, at Norderney, I may rest again on her heaving bosom; I 
can hardly understand how one can live away from the sea.” A 
piece of landscape painting from a very different region is the only 
further specimen of Bismarck’s descriptive power which the limits 
of space will allow me to quote. In the early autumn of 1862 
he made a short tour to the south of France previously ‘to 
assuming the office of Prime Minister. His letters to his wife are 
resplendent with air and light of southern seas and skies. Here 
is one dated Luchon, September gth, 1862: “‘ The day before yes- 
terday we ascended from here the Col de Venasque: first two hours 
through splendid beech forest, full of ivy, rocks, and waterfalls ; 
after that a hospitium, then again two hours’ steep ascent on horse- 
back over the snow, with views into the distance, still, deep lakes 
among snow and cliffs. Ata height of 7,500 feet there opens in 
the pointed crest of the Pyrenees a narrow gate through which one 
enters Spain. The land of chestnuts and palms presents the 
appearance of a mountain gorge surrounded by the Maladetta, in 
front of us Pic de Sauvegarde and Pic de Picade. To the right 
flow streams towards the Ebro, to the left towards the Garonne ; 
and on the horizon rises up one glacier and snow-covered peak 
behind the other far into Catalonia and Aragon. Here we break- 
fasted on a slight acclivity of the rocks—red partridges without 
salt or water—and afterwards rode downwards again on giddy 
mountain paths, but with splendid weather . . . To-day we saw the 
lake of Oo—a mountain gorge like the upper lake at Berchtes- 
garden, but enlivened by a tremendous waterfall rushing into it. 
We went on the lake singing French chansonettes and Men- 
delssohn—that is to say, I listened. After that we rode home in a 
storm of rain, and are now dry and hungry again.” 
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It was during this tour in the south of France that Bismarck at 
Avignon picked on the grave of Laura the olive branch which 
soon afterwards he offered to the indignant Radicals of the 
Prussian Chamber as a symbol of his conciliatory feeling. He 
also met Napoleon, with whom on this and later occasions he 
lived on the friendliest terms. Bismarck seems to have exercised 
a kind of fascination over the mind of the Emperor, who half 
incredulously, half admiringly, listened to his vast schemes. The 
same charm of the Prussian statesman’s personality has been 
experienced by many different people under different conditions. 
Even Jules Favre submitted to it when, during the siege of Paris, 
he met the enemy of his country, and M. Thiers supplied the clue 
to the phenomenon by calling Bismarck, somewhat uncomplimen- 
tarily, ‘‘un sauvage plein de génie,” using the word ‘‘sauvage” in the 
sense of an impulsive nature untamed by the fetters of convention- 
ality or diplomatic usage. Who has ever heard of Metternich or 
Talleyrand inspiring personal sympathy or even personal hatred ? 
There is of course a reverse to the medal. The impulsiveness and 
irritability of Bismarck’s nature have not unfrequently led him into 
personal squabbles unworthy of his position alike as a statesman 
and an individual. In such moments he drops the extreme and 
cordial politeness of his ordinary bearing, and one is not astonished 
at reading that even so bold a man as Dr. Russell, the Zimes 
correspondent in the Prussian camp, did not relish the idea of 
facing Bismarck’s wrath at Versailles. 

It is true that in moments of excitement Bismarck becomes all 
but an orator. His ordinary speaking is by no means perfect. 
There is in his delivery nothing of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful 
smoothness and readiness of parlance. Bismarck’s utterance re- 
sembles clock-work. He says a certain number of words, stops 
for a second regardless of comma or colon, and takes up the 
sentence again where he left it. But under the influence of 
personal feeling the stream of his words flows more rapidly. His 
huge form seems to tremble under the storms of passion, and the 
impression is powerful, although not always pleasant. His per- 
sonal sallies and the way he utters them somewhat remind one 
of Mr. Lowe. 

It remains to refer briefly to the numerous happy and unhappy 
sayings which, with Bismarck’s signature affixed, have become 
truly “‘ winged words.” Some of these, like the combinations of 
“blood and iron,” and the no less celebrated phrase of “‘ Might 
goes before right,” he distinctly repudiates. Others have been 
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erroneously fathered upon him. The unpleasant don-mof about 
“letting the Parisians simmer in their own gravy” is by no means 
an invention of Bismarck’s, but simply a very common German 
proverb somewhat brutally applied to the unfortunate city. The 
story of Bismarck having replied to the anxious query of Count 
Karolyi, if he intended to break the treaty of Gastein, “No; 
but if I had that intention should I answer you otherwise ?” is, if 
not true, at least well invented. Thecynicism of truth is decidedly 
one of the characteristic features of Bismarck’s diplomatic action. 
The description of Napoleon as the ‘‘embodiment of misunderstood 
incapacity,” at a time when the world looked up to the Tuileries 
as the modern Delphi, shows psychological foresight. But the 
best, because the simplest, of Bismarck’s “ happy thoughts” is 
perhaps his observation with regard to Nicholsburg, the splendid 
castle of Count Mensdorf, where the preliminary treaty of peace 
between Austria and Prussia was signed. ‘My old mansion of 
Schénhausen,” he said, “is certainly very insignificant compared 
with this magnificent building. A good thing, therefore, that we 
are at Count Mensdorf’s, and not he at my house.” 

It has been my wish in this brief paper to indicate rather than 
to prove a literary vein in the great statesman’s intellect. The 
reader whose interest in the matter is roused is referred to the 
original sources. It may be said that in the best case a parcel of 
clever letters is a slender foundation for a position in literature. 
‘But does quantity alone decide the question? Walpole’s idea of 
cataloguing royal and noble authors as such is not quite so snob- 
bish as appears at first sight. An author whom his position seems 
to exclude from ordinary literary competition is always a phenc- 
menon of some interest. His desire for literary fame must at 
least be genuine. As regards Bismarck, he will, with his few 
spontaneous effusions, perhaps stand a better chance with pos- 
terity than other statesmen whose literary productions fill a 
moderate-sized book-case. 
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RECOVERY OF PALESTINE. 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


VI.—GALILEE. 


. OU have ridden through Galilee ? You have sailed on the 

lake? You have seen the city of Nazareth, and the sites 
of Magdala, Gerasa, and Capernaum? You have been on the 
spot of the marriage feast? You have stood on the slope from 
which He preached the Sermon on the Mount? Is Cana known ? 
Where is Capernaum? Has the spot been identified, and what 
kind of place is it now?” Such questions break in cataracts on 
every pilgrim from the Holy Land. 

Jerusalem may have a deeper and sterner interest for a Christian 
Frank than any place in Galilee ; yet Galilee is properly the country 
of Our Lord. Here His earlier life was spent; here His chief 
companions lived; here His most important words were spoken, 
and His most important work was done. Jerusalem was the place 
of sacrifice, while the small villages in Galilee were the scenes of 
His life and ministry. Zion and Bezetha pale in interest before 
Nazareth and Cana, Nain and Capernaum, Magdala and Bethsaida. 
Here His disciples were chosen; here the foundations of His king- 
dom were securely laid. 

The whole province of Galilee was called the country of Our 
Lord. Whence comes this name of Galilee, so closely connected 
with the sacred history, and so sweetly sounding in all Christian 
ears? It is not sacred to a Jew, nor sweetly sounding in a Jewish 
ear! The first name under which we know the country is Gelil 
haggoyim—Land of the Heathen. In the midst of Israel a Gentile 
people clung to the soil, and could not be expelled by fire and 
sword. They were a remnant of the ancient dwellers, but a hardy 
and unconquerable remnant, occupying the stony hills and thickets, 
much as the Druses cling to the hill-sides in Lebanon and the 
Waldenses to the valleys of Piedmont. Joshua ravaged their 
towns, Solomon tossed them as a fee to Hiram; but the leader 
of Israel and the King of Tyre were equally baffled by the 
passive tenacity and endurance of these ancient tribes. In the 
language of Jewish scribes, the country remained a land of 
strangers and heathens—Galilee of the Gentiles. Many Hebrews 
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lived in this heathen province, but the high priests looked on such 
Hebrews as low rabble who were not unwilling to live among 
strangers for the sake of gain. The feeling was not unlike that 
which English country squires used to express for people who 
sought their bread and salt in Van Dieman’s Land or Botany Bay. 
Galilee never ceased to be a term of reproach. To be called a 
Galilean in the court of Annas and Caiaphas was to be called a 
rogue and churl. Josephus frequently speaks of the Galileans as 
brigands. Hence the saying of a strict Jew like Nathaniel, “Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Hence the opprobrium 
attaching in the minds of strict and metropolitan Jews to such 
epithets as Jesus of Nazareth and Jesus the Nazarene. 

It is clear from many texts in Scripture that the name of Galilee 
was first applied to a small district, that the area so called grew in 
size—perhaps as more and more strangers came into the land—so 
that in the days of Jesus one-third of Palestine was known as 
Galilee. Isaiah had spoken of Galilee as a district occupied by 
strangers and heathens. It was so in the days of Judas, the 
Maccabean ruler, who sent his brother Simon to make war on the 
heathens of Galilee. Strabo tells us, on independent authority, 
that the population of Galilee was mixed. Thus, when the Greeks 
and Egyptians had built Ptolemais, Sephoris, and other strong 
cities, the whole country must have come to be called Galilee—the 
land of these strangers—and the name had been carried from the 
country to the lake. This growth of the area of Galilee meant an 
increase of the Gentile element in the Holy Land. 

Three noble cities had been built in Galilee by these strangers: 
Ptolemais on the sea coast, Sephoris in the hill country, and 
Tiberias on the lake. For a long time Ptolemais (ancient Acco, 
modern Acre) had been the port, Sephoris the capital; but in the 
early years of Our Lord, Antipas Herod, a prince of Greek culture, 
who had spent much of his life in Rome and other Italian cities, 
built for himself a new capital of Galilee on the lake, and with 
oriental flattery called this new city after the reigning emperor, 
Tiberias. These cities had a foreign aspect. They were walled 
towns, adorned with Pagan temples, governed by foreign magis- 
trates, and garrisoned by Roman troops. Like other natives of 
the soil, Our Lord avoided them. Sephoris, though the capital of 
His province, and, as Josephus says, “the largest city in Galilee,” is 
never mentioned in the story of His life. From every ridge near 
Nazareth the towers and temples of Sephoris could be seen. 


There the governor lived, and there all public business had to be 
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done; yet the Teacher is never once reported to have passed 
within her gates. Apart from the pressure of ritualistic rules, this 
fact would seem as strange as that an active thinker and teacher 
should live for thirty years at Highgate without venturing to the 
porch of Westminster and the foot of St. Paul’s. Ptolemais—the 
Dover of Galilee—the port of entry from Cyprus and Smyrna, from 
Antioch and Rome—is never named in the gospels. It is only 
once mentioned in the Acts, as a Gentile city visited by the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. Neither is the new city of Tiberias 
named, except incidentally in connection with some boats on the 
lake. Jesus never passed within the gates of Tiberias, nor ever 
saw, except from His humble craft, the splendours of Herod’s 
Roman stadium and golden house. The Teacher passed His days 
in the open country and! in the modest Hebrew thorpes. Such 
modest thorpes were the hill villages of Nazareth and Cana, Nain 
and Tabor; such also were the water-side villages of Magdala, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum. An old tradition makes the family of 
Joseph residents in Sephoris, then a bright Greek city standing 
on a hill-top six miles north of Nazareth. This legend is not 
likely to be true. The Hebrews lived in villages of their own, 
apart from strangers, on the ground that almost everything about 
the private life and public worship of those strangers was for them 
“‘unclean.” The gods and goddesses of Greece were all unclean 
to Jews. A Roman bath, a Roman theatre, a Roman market- 
place, were all unclean. A Jew could not eat at the same table 
with a Greek, could not drink from the same pitcher as an 
Egyptian, could not cross the same saddle as a Roman, could not 
sleep under the same roof as a Gaul. As everything he touched in 
a Gentile town defiled him—and involved a ritual penance—a Jew 
who had enough religion to be anxious for his law could never 
safely pass within a stranger's gate. Joseph was a carpenter; 
therefore a member of one of the noble Hebrew guilds. Leaving 
out the whole question of “ guidance,” it is unlikely that his family 
resided in a Greek city. At a later day Sephoris was abandoned 
to the Jews, who made it a seat of learning, capital of the San- 
hedrin, and a burial-place for masters of the law. Then Sephoris 
came to be regarded as a sacred town, and then the legend of 
Joseph’s family may have sprung up. 


I.—SEA OF GALILEE. 


The Sea of Galilee is a sheet of water known to us by many 
names. First mentioned in the Pentateuch, it is there called the 
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Sea of Cinnereth, or Chinnerith, from a town of that name stand- 
ing on the western bank. The site of Chinnerith is lost, though it 
is not unlikely to be found at Khan Minyeh. It is next known as 
the Lake of Gennesareth: from the rich and lovely plain lying 
between Khan Minyeh and Medjeb, the ancient Magdala. Later 
on it was called the Sea of Galilee, from the province, of which it 
formed the basin and the boundary. In the time of Our Lord the 
name was changed once more. Antipas Herod built a new city on 
the western bank, which he called Tiberias, in compliment to his 
Roman master. That city was made his capital and his residence, 
so that the waters washing his piers and carrying his fleets soon 
became known as the Lake of Tiberias. In Switzerland we have 
examples of a similar change. Thus Lake Leman has become the 
Lake of Geneva, the Four Forest-Cantons Lake has become the 
Lake of Luzern, the Boden Sea has become the Lake of Constance. 
After the Roman annexation the lake district fell into obscurity. 
Tiberias, ceasing to be the Roman capital, only lived in human 
memory as a refuge for Jewish rabbis and a school of Jewish 
thought. Yet as no other city rose on the lake the new name 
remained, after the capital had become a wreck. A few herds— 
and a great many fleas—are found at Tiberias, which the Arabs 
call Tibaria, and the only name by which the lake is known to 
natives of the country is that of Bahr Tibaria, Lake of 
Tiberias. 

No part of Palestine had been so much neglected as the Sea of 
Galilee. The early Christians thought the land accursed. Had 
not Our Lord lifted up His voice against Capernaum, Chorazin, 
Bethsaida? And these ungrateful cities had been cursed and left 
to perish in theirsins. Their lot was that of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and no native convert to the new religion wished to keep their 
names alive. Pilgrims from Antioch, Smyrna, and Constantinople 
caught this local feeling, and the lake country was in no small 
measure abandoned to the Jews. Even Frankish pilgrims rarely 
found their way to the lake. The land was always dangerous; for 
the sons of Ishmael pitched their black tents on the eastern 
bank, much as they do at the present hour. Arculf was able to 
see the lake from the Mount of Beatitude, but not to ride round 
the shore. Szwulf seems not to have descended into the lower 
country. Benjamin of Tudela visited Tiberias, but his stay was 
short and he only saw the western bank. The Templars held the 
lake district, but Saladin drove them back in his first skirmish, 
and they never afterwards got a footing on the lake. From the days 
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of Saladin to the opening of Palestine by modern travellers the 
whole region was unvisited and unknown. 

The level of the Sea of Galilee had not been ascertained. In 
truth, the discrepancies in level given by different authors were 
such as would be incredible in the case of an African Nyanza or 
an Asiatic Tengri Nor. Symonds had marked the level as 328 
feet below the sea at Acre, Von Wildenbusch at no less than 
845: a difference of more than 500 feet. Neither Symonds nor 
Von Wildenbusch was near the truth. Lieutenant Lynch, of the 
American Survey, had taken a more accurate observation, but his 
report had not been incorporated with Ritter’s text, and not much 
attention had been paid to his note. Until Captain Anderson 
pitched his tents at Medjil the fact of great variation in the levels 
had scarcely been observed, though this variation seems to be 
greater than anything seen in either Swiss or Russian lakes. The 
level varies with the rain-fall and snow-melting from a little over 
six hundred feet to a little less than seven hundred feet. Lieu- 
tenant Lynch’s measurement is a trifle below the mean level. 
Major Wilson made a brief but satisfactory survey of the eastern 
bank. Few travellers have been able to ride round the lake. 
When Ritter wrote no one had gone west of the lake except 
Lutzen and Burkhardt: the first in 1806, the second in 1812. 
Since then we have done a little, though not much. Thomson 
got round by land. Tristram had a slight peep at the shore from 
a boat. Major Wilson and Captain Anderson, after vain attempts 
to get an escort from the Modir of Tiberias, hired a boat and 
crossed the lake, pistols and pencils in hand, giving orders for 
their boat to follow them along the coast. They took many 
observations, and for the first time laid down the wadies, ruins, 
and _ hill-points. 


II.—CHORAZIN AND CAPERNAUM. 


The sites of these towns are two of the most vexatious problems 
in sacred geography. I think they have now been solved. The key of 
the position is the site of Capernaum. As Galilee was called the 
country of Our Lord, Capernaum was called the city of Our 
Lord. ‘He entered into a ship, and passed over, and came 
into His own city.” Here, after His expulsion from Nazareth, 
He chiefly lived. Here were the homes of His chief companions, 
Peter and John. At Capernaum, according to St. Matthew, He called 
His first disciples to their work. Here Matthew himself was 
chosen. If the Lord’s ministry began at Bethabara, it took shape 
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and personality in Capernaum. Here the wonders of His grace 
were lavishly poured out. In this small Hebrew village, standing 
on the lake, yet off the Roman road from Samaria to Damascus, He 
calmed the man possessed by devils, cured Peter’s mother-in-law 
of a fever, healed the centurion’s servant, and raised the daughter 
of Jairus from the trance of death. Then, the whole range of His 
miraculous powers was put forth in this humble place. Nor was 
Capernaum less happy in the receipt of spiritual light than in the 
virtues of supernatural power. In Capernaum Jesus preached the 
sermon on eating and feasting, in which He compared Himself to 
the bridegroom ; that on things clean and unclean, in which He 
set the old ritual law aside; that on real humility, when He took 
the little ones in His arms; and that on the true bread of life, when 
He made the solemn declaration “I am the bread of life.” Here 
He taught in the synagogue and by the road-side. In the fields and 
by the sands of Capernaum He told the parables of the sower, 
the tares, the pearl seeker, and the net. At Capernaum he bade 
Peter take up the fish and look for the tribute money in its mouth. 
In front of Capernaum He walked the sea and calmed the storm. 
In sight of Capernaum He fed the five thousand and preached the 
Sermon on the Mount. Where else on earth is a place so filled 
by His glory as Capernaum? Where is this thrice holy place ? 

Long before the days of Robinson the site of Capernaum was 
in dispute. Sanudo had placed it near the inflow of the Jordan, on 
a rising knoll called Tell Hum. Quaresmius placed it at Khan 
Minyeh, a mound near the northern edge of the Plain of Genne- 
sareth. Quaresmius is a better authority than Sanudo, yet the 
weight of opinion has been on his rival’s side. Rau, Pococke, 
Burkhardt, and Wilson fixed on Tell Hum. Robinson fixed on 
Khan Minyeh, and in this opinion he has been followed by Porter, 
Tristram, and Macgregor. Ritter rejects the evidence adduced in 
favour of Khan Minyeh. Thomson comes out strongly for Tell 
Hum. 

Capernaum—more accurately spelt, Caphar na Hum—is men- 
tioned by Josephus and by the Evangelists. Josephus speaks of the 
place twice, and each time with a peculiarity that helps us to fix the 
site. The first time Josephus names Capernaum (spelt Caphar- 
naum) is in his autobiography. While engaged in fighting with the 
troops of King Herod Agrippa II., he and his horse fell intoa 
quagmire ; his wrist joint was dislocated, and his attendants carried 
him to Capernaum for medica! help. A doctor was called in and 
the bones were set, but the patient caught a fever and was carried 
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away at night by the docior’s orders to Tarichea. This skirmish 
took place in the marshes, where the Jordan falls into the lake. 
“‘Near the Jordan,” says Josephus; in front of an entrenchment only 
one furlong from Bethsaida-Julias. Except a heap of rubbish at Abu 
Zany, no remains occur on the lake nearer than Tell Hum; and it is 
clear that “the village of Capernaum,” to which the wounded 
general was carried, stood at that point. The second mention of 
Capernaum by Josephus is in the Jewish wars, where he is 
describing the lake country. ‘‘ Extending along the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth, and bearing also its name, lies a tract of country... 
irrigated by a highly fertilising spring called Capernaum, thought 
by some to be the Veni Nili, since it contains a fish like the 
coracin of the lake near Alexandria.” There 7s a spring near Tell 
Hum, by which the Plain of Gennesareth might have been watered 
in ancient times. The evidence supplied by Josephus is therefore 
all in favour of Tell Hum. : 

St. Matthew speaks of Capernaum as being “on the sea coast, 
on the borders of Zabulon and Nephthalim.” Unhappily the 
tribal borders are vexed questions in our sacred geography, but 
the indication agrees very well with the theory of Capernaum 
standing at Tell Hum. St. Matthew was a collector of customs at 
Capernaum: therefore Capernaum had a custom house. The 
Roman centurion lived at Capernaum: therefore Capernaum was a 
station for Roman troops. The two things show that it was also a 
frontier town. Now in the days of St. Matthew the River Jordan 
divided the tetrarchy of Antipas Herod from the dominions of 
Agrippa Herod. Two miles of swamp and jungle lie between the 
Jordan and Tell Hum. Capernaum was a frontier town; and Tell 
Hum is the site of a frontier town. St. Matthew speaks of much 
sickness in Capernaum, Peter’s mother-in-law being sick of fever. 
Now, the shores of lakes, at the point where rivers fall into those 
lakes, are always swampy and unwholesome. Tuggen is a fever- 
bed; Villeneuve and Fluellen are fever-beds. The narrative in 
Josephus agrees with the narrative in St. Matthew, and the texts 
describe a physical and sanitary peculiarity of Tell Hum. 

The other Evangelists add little to these topographical hints. 
St. Mark says there was a synagogue at Capernaum, and that there 
were many sick people in the place. St. Luke also says there was 
a synagogue in Capernaum and much sickness in the place. He 
mentions a centurion and Roman soldiers, and tells us that the 
Roman governor built a synagogue for the Jews. 

These indications have not satisfied every one. Robinson took 
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the wrong side, and his misleading light has carried many more 
astray. His objections to Tell Hum are weaker and less con- 
nected than usual, but he decides in favour of Khan Minyeh as 
the village of Capernaum, and the spring now known as Ain et 
Tiny as the fountain of Capernaum. It is enough to say, in 
answer to Robinson’s heresy, that Ain et Tiny is not sweet and 
fertilising water, and that the spring is on the same level as the 
lake. By no contrivance could the springs have been made to 
water the plain. Tristram is far more cogent. Tell Hum, he 
says, is two miles from the spring, and it is unlikely that the 
fountain called Capernaum would be two miles from the village of 
that name. His distance is wrong, for Ain Tabiga is hardly one 
mile from the present ruins, and in ancient times the village 
may have been connected with the springs. They may have 
been as near the town as the well at Sychar and the well at 
Nazareth. They were not farther, perhaps, than Hampstead 
spring from Hampstead church. But, adds Tristram, Ain Tabiga 
is “‘close to the edge of the lake, away from the plain, and 

- separated by an intervening spur of hill.” This spur of hill comes 
close to the lake at Khan Minyeh. The fact here named is the 
strongest argument ever advanced against the pretensions of Tell 
Hum. If the waters of Ain Tabiga could of pass the spur at Khan 
Minyeh so as to water the Plain of Gennesareth, Tell Hum is not 
the site of Capernaum. 

Here we found the question; here we called in the spade. 

Major Wilson soon saw that the ruins at Tell Hum were of 
greater extent and importance than had been thought. A huge 
block stands near the water's edge, which Major Wilson says had 
been built of stones from an older edifice. The quarry was found in 
the white synagogue, a structure within a structure, all in ruins, yet 
preserving in the fallen shafts, groins, and capitals the evidence of 
nobler arts than ever flourished in a purely Syrian town. A party 
of Arabs fell to work, scraping out the earth and turning over 
the stones, until the ground-plan of the pile was laid bare. 
The white limestone, of which the synagogue was built, is 
capable of a fine polish. Some pedestals were in site, but 
the columns and capitals had fallen down. Measuring the 
walls Major Wilson found the length about seventy-five feet, 
the width about fifty-seven feet. There were three doors, 
all at the south end, looking out over the lake towards Tiberias. 
From the steps of this synagogue an observer could see the towers 
of the capital and the roof of Antipas Herod’s golden house. Out- 
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side the synagogue Major Wilson uncovered the ruins of a much 
larger building, never before observed. These ruins turned out to be 
those of an ancient basilica. Such a discovery was decisive. Here 
was the synagogue built by the Roman governor for the Jews, as 
mentioned by St. Luke. Here was the basilica which Epiphanius 
says was erected at Capernaum, enclosing the site of Peter’s house. 
That basilica, built in the reign of Constantine, was standing in 
Capernaum in the sixth century. The ruins of synagogue and 
basilica are now to be seen at Tell Hum, as they are caught in the 
accompanying plate. 

Tristram’s difficulty about the “spur” at Khan Minyeh cutting 
off the waters of Ain Tabiga from the Plain of Gennesareth passed 
away in presence of our engineers. Major Wilson found that their 
source is the largest in all Galilee; a very notable spring, there- 
fore, and likely to be called after the biggest town in the vicinity. 
That town was Capernaum. The present Ain es Sultan was 
formerly called the Springs of Jericho. On tapping the rock, 
Major Wilson found that an aqueduct had been carried in ancient 
times from a great reservoir, near the fountain, to the plain. In 
one place this aqueduct had been banked up by retaining walls, 
in another had been carried over rills and becks on arches. The 
“spur” had been overcome by the ancient engineers, who had cut a 
canal along its front through the solid rock. This cutting, often 
seen before, had been mistaken for an ancient road. Major Wilson 
traced the watercourse from Ain Tabiga round the bluff at Khan 
Minyeh into the Plain of Gennesareth, so that every doubt as to 
Ain Tabiga watering that plain is at an end. Tell Hum is, there- 
fore, proved to be the village of Capernaum, and Ain Tabiga the 
spring formerly known as the fountain of Capernaum. 

The spade was used at Khan Minyeh, but the place had no 
scriptural secrets to give up. Some ruins of a wall were found, 
not older than the khan, which seems a Saracenic pile of the reign 
of Saladin. The houses have been little more than huts. No 
columns, capitals, or carvings were discovered either in the walls of 
the khan or those of the tombs. Khan Minyeh is not an ancient 
place. 

Chorazin has been also fixed beyond a doubt. 

We know from St. Matthew that Chorazin stood near Caper- 
naum, and shared the curse pronounced on this unbelieving town. 
Jerome tells us the distance was two miles. 

Now, two miles north of Tell Hum lie some ruins which the 
Arabs call Kerazeh; modern Arab equivalent for the old Greek 
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word. They had been little seen and ill-described. Robinson 
had treated them with scorn; without having the excuse of anger 
against monks and priests. These ruins are of some extent, equal 
in area to those at Tell Hum. There is a synagogue at Kerazeh, 
although not so fine as the white synagogue at Tell Hum. It has 
Corinthian capitals with niche heads and other decorative work 
carved in the dark basaltic rock. Many houses are still standing ; 
some of them old; and of the usual Syrian type. A fountain 
rises in the midst of these notable ruins, over which a large tree 
waves its branches; and provides a cover for two sheikhs’ tombs. 
Traces of a paved road were found, connecting Chorazin with 
the imperial road over Jordan to Damascus. 

Capernaum and Chorazin being fixed, it is not hard to find 
Bethsaida. Major Wilson finds it on the north, just where the 
Jordan falls into the lake. The site was at or near the present Ain 
Zany. It must have been a small and most unhealthy spot; the 
Bouveret of the Sea of Galilee. We need not marvel at the number 
of sick people there; nor at the removal of Peter to a more 
salubrious place. Capernaum lay on the edge of a marsh, but was 
not hemmed, like Bethsaida, between the river and the marsh. 
Using Lake Leman for the illustration, Bethsaida would be 
Bouveret, Capernaum would be Villeneuve. 


In my next paper I shall deal with the vexed question of Cana 
in Galilee. 
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THE 
TRUE STORY OF ROMEO & JULIET. 


BY G. ERIC MACKAY. 


| ig country places in Italy—at ‘‘ wakes” and village fairs, connected 
for the most part with Church festivals—one may occasionally 
pick up odd specimens of books: books and pamphlets, with and 
without illustrations, varying in price from a soldo to half a franc. 
Most of these productions are religious—what in England would 
be called ‘‘ goody” books—but some are of general interest, ze. 
“‘ profane,” but not in the worst sense of the term. Here may be 
found stories of men and women—young men and young women, 
for the most part—who, without being saints, worked deeds of 
wonder ; legends of strange people who did impossible things, as 
St. Denis did of old (when, being decapitated, he carried his head 
under his arm); anecdotes of lovers and brigands and myths of 
the Middle Ages, worthy of being worked up into a three-volume 
novel, with other “ profanities” too numerous to be classified, but 
all more or less sensational. Among such productions is the 
subject of the present article—a book purporting to be the “‘ true 
story” of Signor Montecchi, a/ias Romeo, and of Madonna, or 
Monna Capelletti, a/ias Juliet, whom, for brevity’s sake, we may 
call Mr. and Mrs. Romeo. 

The book in question is octavo, and contains a hundred and odd 
pages of closely printed prose. The cover is embellished with a 
picture of a youth and maiden embracing each other as if about 
to rush into the mazes of some maddening waltz, but their piteous 
faces are too close together for actual dancing; they are looking 
into each other’s eyes as only lovers can, and under the picture are 
the words: ‘‘ Quest’ é l’ultimo bacio di Rome”—‘“‘ This is Romeo’s last 
kiss !”) A good suggestive scene, and a fair one; but why, in the 
name of good taste, is Romeo’s hat put on the wrong way? Is it 
misery? Is it the hurry of departure? Is it guilt? Or is it 
simply because noblemen, when bidding good-bye to ladies in the 
fifteenth century, always wore their hats on in the boudoir—and 
always wore them on the wrong side ? 

But let us glance at the contents of the book. The picture, as 
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will be seen, has little to do with it, Romeo’s kiss being given under 
different circumstances. 

The story is in its details very unlike the story of Shakespeare ; it 
differs from that of Lopez da Vega; and it is at variance—and some- 
what violently so—with the versions of Ducis and Luigi Scevola ; but 
Bandello’s story, and that of Luigi da Porta, have much to do with 
it, albeit chiefly in broad outline. It is possibly in some way con- 
nected with the black-letter ballads of Romeo and Juliet which are 
known to have been in existence some three centuries ago, though 
all traces of them are lost, even in Italy, but not, it may be pre- 
sumed, irretrievably so, since every year brings to light some new 
discovery in the shape of old prints and manuscripts. 

If it be taken for granted that the old Italian legend of ‘“‘ Romeo 
and Juliet” is founded on fact (and there is nothing incredible in 
the story, however extravagant it may appear), it seems natural to 
believe that the Italians, in their cheap popular literature, possess 
the correct version. We do not go to Italy for the origin of “King 
Lear,” or to England for that of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice”; but 
we do, or ought to, go to Italy for the origin of “Romeo and Juliet,” 
which is confessedly Italian; and if this gentleman and this lady 
did live and did die in Verona, Verona, of all cities in Christendom, 
ought to have something to say about them. It is true that the 
book now under consideration was not purchased in Verona; but 
it is obtainable there on market-days, when pedlars are about. It was 
picked up at a village fair near the Castle of the Montecchi—called 
the Castle of Romeo and Juliet—lying midway between Verona 
and Vicenza: the name of the village being Montecchio (the word 
Montague of Shakespeare), or, in official language, Montecchio 
Maggiore—supposed to have taken its name in ancient times from 
the ancestors of Romeo. 

According to the Montecchio legend Romeo was not an only 
son; he had several brothers (but no sisters), and all of these 
brothers, including Romeo, were bound over, by oath, to wage war 
on the family of the Capelletti, the war to last for ever, like the 
vendetta wars in Corsica. It appears that Romeo’s great-grand- 
mother was, several years after marriage, courted, captured, and 
slain by a Count Capelletti, a former suitor for her hand (and this, 
we are told, was the origin of the family feud), the lady dying an 
innocent victim of the Capelletti as she had lived a virtuous spouse 
of the Montecchi. 

The writer of the true version of “‘ Romeo and Juliet” informs us, 
at the outset of his story, that Shakespeare’s immortal lovers first 
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met in church. The lady was found kneeling at a shrine when the 
young man first caught sight of her; he, standing near a column, 
loved her at a glance, wondered at her beauty, and followed her to 
the door of the sanctuary, overtaking her there, and making way 
for her as she went out as for a queen, or a fresh embodiment of 
one of those pictured saints with which the church was embellished. 
The lady blushed deeply as she passed him, and the blush “com- 
municating itself, as if by enchantment, to the cheeks of Romeo, 
the young man stood stone-still, not daring to pursue her, and so, 
in a moment of timidity, his chance of overtaking her was lost”— 
but not for ever. He met her again in the same building, accom- 
panied by her nurse, and spoke a few hurried words to her as she 
went out, offering her the holy water with the tips of his fingers— 
a courtesy which prevails in Italy and other Catholic countries at 
the present day. 

The first meeting of Romeo and his rival Paris took place 
at a tournament. Both gentlemen loved Juliet with the intensity 
of southern hearts; but Romeo conquered his opponent, and 
the lady, sitting in the place of honour much as Rowena sat in 
“Ivanhoe,” awarded him the crown of victory. Juliet, though at 
this time affianced to Paris, contrived, aided by her nurse, to meet 
Romeo almost daily. To him on one memorable occasion she 
plighted her maiden-troth, and from him, on more than one occa- 
sion, she received “proofs and tokens” of affection. Romeo, 
loving Juliet, hated the name of Capelletti, and Juliet, hating the 
name of Montecchi, adored Romeo. Herein the true story 
tallies with the story of Shakespeare, but at this juncture crops up 
a love-letter of which Shakespeare makes no mention :— 

* Juliet, I have deceived you ; I love you not. You are Capelletti, 
my natural foe. Being Capelletti, you are no longer Juliet. Your 
name is the enemy of my name, and my blood of your blood. In 
three words—I am Romeo. Farewell!” 

Young Montecchi wrote this letter at his father’s dictation. 

We need not go into the details of the many disputes which now 
took place between the Montecchi and the Capelletti, neither need 
we trace the history of the civil war which raged in Verona while 
Romeo was courting Juliet. Romeo’s brothers were one after the 
other slain by the partisans and followers of the Capelletti, and many 
of Juliet’s cousins (she had no brothers or sisters) suffered a like fate 
at the hands of the Montecchi. Romeo’s father—an old man with 
grey hair and a very bad conscience—was thrown into prison and 
there half starved; but escaping therefrom, he craftily devoted 
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himself to the work of revenge, and using, abusing, and misusing 
Romeo’s love, aimed at the Capelletti the deadliest blow of which 
they had yet had any experience. He began by making offers of 
friendship to the father of Juliet, which were in the first instance 
haughtily declined. He dictated a second letter to Romeo in 
which the young man was made to say that his immediate union 
with the lady who had been the first as she would be the last 
passion of his lifetime was now possible and even necessary. 
Juliet was told that she might meet Romeo when and where she 
liked, though not openly; and the nurse acted as messenger and 
go-between as in Shakespeare’s story; but no friar, no poison- 
vendor was appealed to as in the tragedy, no sentence of banish- 
ment was pronounced on Romeo by the Duke of Verona. Romeo 
went disguised to Juliet’s house and there received hospitality 
under a feigned name. He won the friendship of the father as he 
had won the love of the daughter, but betrayed himself one fatal 
night by throwing aside his disguise, and was arrested as a 
malefactor and a “ partisan of outlaws.” The elder Montecchi, 
who had been hanging about the neighbourhood for some time 
waiting for events, pushed on to Verona and there made fresh 
overtures of peace to the “murderer of his sons.” This time, 
and somewhat to his own surprise, his voice was heard. Juliet’s 
father, weary of strife, ‘‘ pardoned the son of his enemy for Juliet’s 
sake,” and Romeo’s father, thirsting for revenge, urged the old 
man to consent to the marriage of Romeo and Juliet ‘‘ as a proof 
of his sincerity” —but not, as will presently be seen, as a proof of 
the sincerity of Romeo’s father. The rival chiefs shook hands, 
and the marriage was announced to take place at an early date 
under the special patronage of the Duke of Verona. 

Two days before the wedding the elder Montecchi—whose 
Christian name, by the way, was Timoleon—took his son aside and 
thus addressed him: ‘Who art thou, Romeo? Speak, boy! Art 
thou my son ?” 

Romeo, pale and red alternately with suppressed emotion, looked 
a reply, but made no answer in spoken words. 

**Romeo,” continued Timoleon, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“there are offences which no man can forgive, but there are some 
men—myself among the number—who can feign forgiveness and 
put on outwardly, for secret purposes, the livery of friendship. 
He who forgives a certain kind of offence is a wretch too vile to 
be called a man, for he who neglects or misapplies the chances 
of vengeance runs the risk of being again insulted. Vengeance 
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kas its joys, as love has, and the shrieks and groans of a fallen 
enemy are as sweet to the ear as the sighs and whispered words of 
a betrothed lover. I have made my peace against my will with 
the Capelletti. He has forgiven me; he might have killed me; 
he must die! . . . Romeo, you understand me? The cursed 
Capelletti must not triumph over our disasters. We must have 
tears for tears; ay, blood for blood, and shame for shame !” 

Romeo turned pale and a Jook of horror passed over his face as 
these words escaped his lips :— 

“Away! away! You speak you know not what. My saint is 
Juliet.” (Giultetta 2 la santa mia.) 

Timoleon, raising his eyes from the ground, patted the boy on 
the head: 

“You are a true lover, Romeo, but are you a good son? Nay, 
answer me not! Love and Hatred are twin brothers, suckled at 
the same breast. Who shall tell hereafter which was which—my 
hatred or your love ?” 

He left the youth to his reflections, and mounting his horse 
betook himself to the house of Paris. He had recently become the 
boon companion of his son’s rival. 

The marriage-morn was one of the most beautiful on record, 
even in a country like Italy, where days and nights are brighter 
than in other parts of Europe. Juliet, sweeter than the songs of 
troubadours, brighter than the day which made the city jubilant, 
was led to the altar by her father and the Duke of Verona; Romeo 
entered the church accompanied by Timoleon. No secrecy here, 
as in Shakespeare’s story! No friar, no rope-ladder, no question 
of a counterfeit-death willingly assumed by Juliet, no flight to 
Mantua on the part of Romeo. Everything upright and down- 
right on the part of the lovers, and (with one exception) on the 
part of the parents. Romeo and Juliet stood before the priest, 
each repeating the formula one after the other: Romeo first, then 
Juliet. When Juliet had taken the oath which made her Romeo’s 
for ever, she fell speechless to the ground as if struck by an 
unseen hand. Romeo knelt beside her; raised her; kissed her; 
called to her; she would not speak. Cries of treason arose in 
the church ; every one suspected murder. The girl’s father wept; 
the father of Romeo, folding his arms, and raising himself to his 
full height, addressed the company in these terms: ‘‘ Juliet, whom 
you see here, is dead. Bury her; trouble her not!” Romeo 
started to his feet: ‘‘What! is the bird flown?’ The old man 
deigned no reply; but, handing his sword to the. Duke, was 
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arrested by the body-guard. The church was cleared; Romeo 
was led away, madly shouting “Juliet! Juliet!” and the girl, 
carried home on a litter, was stretched out for burial. 

Up to this point we have incidents which have little or nothing 
to do with Shakespeare’s noble story. Instead of being subordinates 
in the plot, or altogether out of the plot (as in the tragedy), the 
fathers of the lovers play prominent parts in it; such parts, in 
fact, as the dramatist leads us to believe they must have played 
in actual life,—if we are to judge from the Duke’s speeches. But 
here comes a crisis in which the Montecchi legend tallies with the 
English tragedy. Juliet was not dead in reality; she had taken a 
sleeping-draught in lieu of poison, and would waken at a given 
time to consummate events connected with Romeo’s death. Here, 
however, the resemblance ends. The draught was administered 
in a cup of wine by Romeo’s father, he believing it to be poison. 
Paris was his accomplice ; but he, having a scheme of his own on 
foot, knew it to be harmless. Timoleon meant to kill Juliet to 
avenge himself on the family of the Capelletti; but Paris merely 
wished to stupefy the girl and put her in a trance, that he, after 
the funeral, might waken her, and take her home. 

But Timoleon, though he makes a full confession of his guilt, 
does not inculpate Paris. He is jealous of the infamy of his 
accomplice, and wishes to have the sole merit of the vendetta. 
Paris, with a counter-potion, hastens to the vault of the Capelletti, 
there to claim his bride. Romeo, with a view to committing 
suicide, repairs to the same spot. The rivals meet, as in Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, and Romeo kills Paris. Romeo takes poison, and 
dies almost in Juliet’s arms. Juliet, waking, kills herself, after 
surveying the scene of horror, with Romeo’s sword ; and all is at 
an end. Love and jealousy and hatred find their climax in death, 
and the feuds of the Montecchi and Capelletti perish in the extinc- 
tion of their families. 

Who shall say that this story, thus briefly traced out, is essentially 
incorrect? Thousands of people in Italy believe it to be the 
“true story of Romeo and Juliet.” People living in Verona, 
Vicenza, and elsewhere in the neighbourhood, reject Shakespeare’s 
account as an innovation, and accept this one as historical. 
It is possible that history may have little or nothing to do 
with it; just as history is believed by many persons to have 
little or nothing to do with the legend of Remulus and 
thé She-Wolf. But who, with this story in his hand—a story so 
eagerly devoured by novel-readers in Italy—will attempt to prove 
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its fallacy? It is enough for literary purposes—and a most im- 
portant literary question is involved in the issue—that Italy and 
England have at the present time rival versions of “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” each version being popularly believed to be the correct one. 
Shakespeare’s story is, of course, the finer of the two, but that is 
no proof of its being the more authentic. The noblest parts of the 
English tragedy are Shakespeare’s handiwork: the poetry, the 
thought, the insights into human nature. No one cares to prove 
that Romeo and Juliet actually spoke and thought in accordance 
with Shakespeare’s tragedy; but here is a story which people in 
Italy buy and read as the correct version. It is full of interest from 
beginning to end; it is anonymous, like the “‘ Story of Bertoldo,” 
and may or may not be an utter fiction, or (as some people assert) a 
modern-antique, dating from the end of the last century. The 
great fact which stares us in the face is this: here is a story of the 
Lovers of Verona, which is sold, and read, and believed in, in the 
city in which Romeo and Juliet are reported to -have lived. Look 
at Juliet’s Tomb, and then look at this book! The tomb, as shown 
to tourists, bears internal and external evidence of having been 
made for a giant or a giantess: if, indeed, it was made for any 
human corpse—and was at one time used as a bath. But the 
book—the literary monument of Juliet—has higher claims to 
attention, and, authentic or not, fills a place in public estimation 
which no one is likely to deprive it of, not even the discoverer of 
the jost ballads on which Bandello and Da Porta are believed to 


have founded their stories. 











ATHENS UNDER KING OTHO. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


I HAD scarcely sat down to breakfast on the day of my arrival 

in the city of Minerva before a sly waiter at the Hotel de 
Europe brought under my nose a little horn tray containing a 
coarsely cut carnelian, the bronze figure of a Cupid, and a sham 
gold coin of Alexander that a dragoman who squinted treacherously 
at the door was ready to swear had been dug up at Thebes. The 
godlike eye, the Apollo chin, the old Homeric helmet were there, 
but ‘“‘ Brummagem” was stamped all over it, and I felt a shudder 
at the first approach of the sham classic in the city of splendid 
memories. So I asked how far it was to Corinth, just as a diver- 
sion, and the Arcades ambo, finding that nothing more profitable 
than questions were to be got out of me, vanished into thin air, 
and left me in peace with my stony olives, my bad coffee, and my 
golden-brown honey of Hymettus—falsely so-called, for the honey 
of Hymettus is so dear that no prudent landlord ever allows a 
traveller to touch it. 

Perhaps of all the delights of travelling there is none greater 
than the calmness and freshness that one feels after a long sea 
journey on arriving early in the morning at port, and, after dressing, 
coming down to a breakfast that you devour with the polite ferocity 
of a gentlemanly lion. How clear the mind is, how it sorts the 
threads of tangled plans, how it forgets the baffling, foggy past, 
and strikes out, like a strong swimmer, straight and fair, with 
good heart, into the undiscovered future! What nectar sweetens 
the coffee! Surely the fruit was picked in Eden. How golden 
seems that unvisited city of so many dreams with one’s own standard 


* This sketch was given by the late Mr. Walter Thornbury some years ago as 
a contribution in behalf of a scheme for the relief of the destitute poor in winter 
in the East-end of London, which is only now being carried into effect. It relates 
to a period quite fresh in the minds of many of us, though long enough ago to 
fall outside the recollection of the younger generation of readers. Otho, the 
Bavarian prince, was placed on the throne of Greece by the Protecting Powers at 
the time when that country finally shook off the detested rule of the Turks, but 
the incompatibility between the Greek and Bavarian character bred a discord 
between King and people which at the end of thirty years culminated in the 
flight and deposition of Otho in 1862. 
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at last floating proudly on its citadel! All this I realised as I 
sipped my coffee in an Athenian hotel, talking with General 
Epaminondas across the table about the Boeotian dullness and unim- 
provability of the fatuous German king. 

I had come to Athens from—I am not going to tell what 
enchanted island. I had lingered where, across the low flat earth 
coast dotted with burial mounds, you see blue Ida, and the spot 
where Troy town once poured forth its brazen bucklers across the 
Scamander—a dull plain for a blind man to find beauty in, and 
now left for the slow tortoise to crawl over and survey in his own 
dull, circumlocutory manner, and for dull critics to crawl and 
potter about in the leaden classical manner which shrinks with 
such ridiculous airs and such contemptible feigned pride from what 
it calls “‘ light literature.” 

I had seen that rocky Ithaca that wandering Ulysses loved so 
much, making one wonder that he did not stop at home more to 
prove his love; and Lemnos, a mere blue mound across the water 
with a little grey cloud over it, as if Vulcan were still on his nine 
days’ fall from heaven; and the Crete of Minos, who afterwards 
became Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in another place. 
I had, when the moon was full, steered round Sunium and its 
pillared heights, and then, after many days of high sea and low sea 
and no sea, I had gone to bed to dream of Olympic games run by 
hansom cabs, and awoke to find the vessel in still water off the 
Pirzus, and the touts just boarding us close to where the Apostle 
Paul once landed. I can just remember a dirty man, who gave his 
name Pericles, and received a blow from me not far from the nose, 
dragging me close to the landing-place to a sort of ruined jetty 
that he called St. Paul’s Bay. Peter I knew, and Paul I knew, 
but who was this touter? The touts were all, I remember, in great 
frilled-out white kilts, they wore fez caps and flannel-looking 
jackets ; and all had waists like wasps—the wasps of Aristophanes, 
I may say. 

Pericles, undaunted by the alterative blow I had administered, 
bowed us into an open fly driven by a brigand in a kilt, passed my 
things through the Custom-house quickly, having first oiled the 
douanier’s hands, spoke what sounded like one of my old school 
Greek exercises, or the first page of Xenophon’s “ Anabasis,” and 
drove off at a rapid rate to Athens along the dusty road that follows 
the course of the old Long Wall, whose ancient stones are here 
and there still visible. 

We were in a cloud-compelling chariot, actually scouring the 
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plain of Attica with olive groves on either hand and the Ilissus, 
now in summer a mere dusty ditch, before us. Happy creature, I 
am realising the dreams of our delectus days! We stop a moment 
to water the horses at a dirty road-side wine-shop, where faded 
boughs—the bush that good wine does not need—rustle over the 
door. A rival cloud of dust meets us. Hats off, scum of the 
earth, believers in divine right and human wrong! It is the Greek 
King and Queen, in their barouche with fussy outriders, going off 
for a yacht excursion to Megara, this being the appy day that 
gave Otho toa grateful world. Rex is a lean, vacant, short-sighted 
man, in the national dress, and the Queen a stout, Amazonian 
woman who likes to rule. Mehercule! another cloud of dust and 
they are gone towards the Pirzeus, where an angry cloud, ominous 
for yachting, hangs. Would to Zeus it was to Jericho, and not 
merely to Megara, that that besotted King was going! It would 
be all the better for Greece, who has long ago had enough of 
Bavaria, whose new broom has long ceased to sweep well. 

The olive groves of Academe sound well in Milton, and it is 
pretty to quote Plato about the plane-trees and the cicadas and the 
wrestling youths and the playful metaphysics and the knock-down 
“‘elenchus ” of Socrates ; but olive groves are dull, dreary places in 
reality, and poor stuff compared to our own oak coverts, which in 
summer are tangles of flowers and sweets and all a green mystery 
of leaves. 

But the olive, with the dry, hard leaves and split trunks, with a 
horse’s skull, white and staring, hung up here and there among 
the branches, I must leave for the present—ungracious tree of the 
dry blood and the silvery tremble of leaves—for now I see the 
loadstar of my travel, the rock of the Acropolis, the Castle Hill, 
the fossil heart of old Athens, and there is the Parthenon rising 
like a diadem upon its brow. From here it seems fresh as from 
the mason’s hand, yet I know Time and Lord Elgin have bit some 
terrible mouthfuls out of it, though it be a meal that hath lasted 
the great appetite of that former destroyer a pretty long time. 
Now we are in the suburban streets, now we pass the staring 
palace and the ground where the theatre is to be (in Athens every- 
thing is to be), and I am at the hotel where I was when my scene 
opened. 

As for the city of Solon and Pericles it is now almost confined 
to the Acropolis and the Temples of Jupiter and Theseus, for the 
modern city is like a litthe German market town, and has a trim, 
rectilinear, raw military air about it. If it were Jonesville, in the 
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United States, or the newest mushroom of civilisation, it could not 
look more brand-new and immature. There are suburban roads that 
look just new rolled and bordered by limp acacia trees that seem 
just planted. 

These are the new paths of a new people. They are the growth 
of the Bavarian Minos: they should bisect all Greece, but they 
stop a few miles out of Athens and scarcely reach to Colonus—the 
Colonus of CEdipus. Greeks cannot make roads, and a French 
engineer is engaged to carry out these great public works, which in 
Greece are considered wonders of the world. But then this is a 
country where a Macadam might do more good than Theseus ever 
did, or, as far as trade goes, Aristides or any other ides. 

Now if I turn into one of those ancient-looking wine-shops at 
the foot of the Acropolis what sort of people do I see when I look 
on the modern sons of Hellas? I see a race whose waists are 
like those of the wasps of Aristophanes, so small that I could span 
them in my hand. This is one of the fopperies universal among 
the modern Athenians. I never saw a woman’s waist in England 
smaller than those of these degenerate people.. Here comes up 
to me a Palikar, one of the old chieftains of the old Turkish war, 
who, being pensioned, live a swaggering, idle life. He is an old 
lion, with grisly moustache, and looks as if he ate a Turk every 
morning for breakfast ; yet I,declare I could cut his waist in two 
with a blow of my riding-whip, though his chest is wide as a prize- 
fighter’s, and his stride is sturdy as a Pawnee “ brave’s.” I had 
got accustomed to the Levant Greek fop, with his knee-breeches 
large—as a pillow-case, do I say >—nay, as a whole summer quilt 
sewn up into bags that drop down to the ankle and sway about as 
the Greek walks in the absurdest manner possible, especially when 
the monster calico bag is pendulent over a neat dainty foot cased 
in a tight white stocking and in a dancing-shoe of extreme dainti- 
ness. Shall I forget the waxed moustache, the greased hair, the 
exaggerated red bag of a fez, the trim jacket and sash stiff with 
embroidery, and the girdle bristling with offensive weapons—as 
Bob Acres says, ‘‘ Your plaguey double-barrelled sword and your 
tarnation cut-and-thrust pistol”—can I ever forget the greasy 
complexions of those exceeding rascals the Levantines, their 
effeminate swagger, and the cock-a-doodle way they whisked 
about their white handkerchiefs and stuck their arms in their 
sides, ot walked about in their everlasting festivals like great 
lubberly school-boys with their arms round each other’s necks ? 
Plenty of these old friends of mine are to be seen in Athens, 
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fresh from Candia or Cephalonia, from Smyrna or Syra, fronr 
Asia Minor or from the Black Sea ports. They are the vermin. 
of commerce, and are to be found eastward wherever men buy 
and sell, wherever cheating is to be transacted. The most 
irrational, senseless, illiterate, impudent, odious creatures, the 
Eastern Greeks, who, to the mean timidity and rapacity of 
a bad Jew add a mercurial slipperiness and scurviness peculiar 
to their own race, are to be found at Pera; but Athens, as a 
seaport, boasts some specimens now and then that even Pera 
could scarcely match with all its shifty villany. 

I early discovered that the modern Greek dress, with its 
flatulent exaggeration, was no bad type of the national character. 
Its breeches, ten times the reasonable size, represent a brag 
which is ten times that of the boasting of any other nation; the 
fez, a red jelly-bag six times as large as the Turkish, represents 
the assumption of six times as much cunning as any other people ; 
the jacket, covered with three times too much lace, typifies the 
senseless extravagance of the poorest nation in Christendom ; 
while the spider-waist, so useless, so unhealthy, so effeminate, 
and so unpleasant to the eye, exemplifies a conceit as unbounded 
as it is ill-founded. In the East the Greek is the sneaking slave 
who bears the blow if he may be allowed to rob you. Here in 
Athens—Athens of the violet crown and the golden grasshoppers, 
of Minerva and the Bavarian owl—the swagger is the swagger of 
slaves newly manumitted and over-acting their freedom. On the 
mountains, where the ever-armed man was never a slave but when 
the Turkish sword-point was at his eyes, the men walk like freemen, 
but they do not swagger: a really brave man never swaggers, a 
gentleman never swaggers; it is only your copper captains, your 
fussy, small authorities and oracles that swagger in a way which, 
if it does not make the angels weep, certainly keeps them in very 
low spirits. 

If it was not for the maids of Athens (not the maid who married 
Mr. Black), with the little red fezes stuck so daintily on the side of 
their black hair, I could not say much for Greek costume. As for 
Greek beauty, that is altogether on the side of the men, the old straight- 
nosed Venuses and Dianas being extinct, as far as I could discover, 
in that worn-out country which, after producing so many wonderful 
human crops, now lies deplorably—as some think, hopelessly— 
fallow. 

The Palikars, a fine set of old warriors, with their crimson and 
gold jackets, their scarlet and black greaves, their bushy white 
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kilts or fustanellas, and their red tufted Turkish shoes, tend much 
to enliven Athens, though generally speaking Otho has treated 
these brave old liberators with much the same gratitude that Charles 
the Second did the drunken but faithful old Cavaliers. Ulysses and 
Ajax and old Achilles you may see any day in the week, sunning 
themselves in Hermes Street or smoking their cigars round the 
Temple of the Winds. 

Besides the Levantine with the ungracious and pendulous calico 
slops, the Athenian dandy with the wasp waist, and the old 
Palikar, you often see wandering about the Temple of Theseus, or 
driving his waggon round the gigantic pillars of the Temple of 
Jupiter, rude mountaineers, AZtolian or Spartan, with shaggy 
capotes of goat’s hair and with guns over their shoulders. One 
step from Athens, remember, and you are in a savage land of 
wolves and possible klephts, and dangerous dogs, with no inns 
and scarcely any food, in a desert country without roads and almost 
without inhabitants. 

Now, wherever I go, whether into a cook-shop, or a wine-shop,. 
or a chick-pea-shop, I find everywhere the same opinion of Otho, 
the king of the owl’s city. We all remember the herb-woman who 
rebuked Demosthenes for a solecism in grammar—so refined and 
quick-witted were the people. Just so now: there is not a street 
boy who holds your horse but has a laugh, and a good one, at the 
lean-witted, dull Bavarian—the King Log—that the Greek frogs 
chose or had chosen to rule over them. Not a shop-boy or horse- 
boy but has his jeer at the heavy German with the strong-minded 
Amazonian wife, who rides miles before breakfast to bathe in the 
sea, who forces consumptive ladies to Court balls, who gallops about 
the country and puts Court beauties of whom she is jealous on 
dangerous steeds, who rules the roost in fact and rules the man 
who rules, or ought to rule, Greece. Otho is a ghastly sight in his 
Greek dress on horseback ; he is still more painful and lean in con- 
versation—for a short-sighted scarecrow of a man who has but two 
questions, as I am told, for all travellers, ‘‘ Have you seen the 
Parthenon >?” and “Have you been in the Acropolis?” is not 
lively company; nor is a Court where they dance endless cotillons 
and imitate in a second-hand way the third-rate German Courts of 
Sauercrautheim and Potztansendcranz, the pleasantest in the world, 
as even I, who know no courts but the courts of the Temple, am 
prepared to say authoritatively. 

The Greeks think Otho an owl (in one sense), and I am afraid 
they are right. Nor have I any respect for a King who tried to 
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destroy the Greek Constitution, and had to be forced by a success- 
ful revolution of his injured subjects to respect it and to dismiss 
his German mercenaries—the Barbaroi of the indignant Greeks. 
It will take another hint or two, spoken out from hot musket 
mouths, before he will cease to intimidate Greek elections or 
prevent his Ministers from stealing the public money. It will take 
a miracle before he learns to increase the commerce and improve 
the internal resources of poor misgoverned, desolate Greece. 

But, in all strictures against the “ violet-crowned,” we must in 
justice remember that Athens is essentially a new city, almost 
rebuilt from its ashes within the last fifty years, and already show- 
ing good signs of life in its young avenues and its new suburban- 
looking roads, its plot of ground that is to be a theatre when job 
and intrigue (the Prime Ministers of Greece) will let it, and the 
streets that are to be laid out, and the University that is some day 
to have a new wing built on to it. The old burnt rock, the Acro- 
polis, the kernel of this misruled Athens, has seen a dozen such 
cities—Republican, Lower Empire, Venetian, Turkish—bud and 
rot round it. 

Do you want to realise how thoroughly modern this modern 
Athens is ? I will realise it to you. Look down Hermes Street, 
where I am pointing, and tell me what you see. 

I see a thin, old, military-looking gentleman, in red fez, tight 
surtout, and white trousers, something like a lean Duke of 
Wellington, only his face is milder and less cold; he is riding in 
a tough, careless way, on an old brown charger, followed by a 
Greek servant in the national dress, also mounted. 

That is old General Church, who knew Byron, and was com- 
panion in arms of Lord Cochrane, years ago, when the Turks were 
in Greece. He is still the idol of the Palikars, who, some say, 
would rather—if he were not so old—now have him as king than 
poor owlish Otho of Bavaria. A letter from him franks you to 
soldiers’ houses all over Greece; no klepht even would touch a 
friend of that brave old Irish swordsman Church, who knows 
everybody, and whom everybody knows. He is off now to bathe 
before breakfast, miles away, and will trot back like a young 
trooper, fresh and vigorous; and hours hence, at hot noon 
perhaps, if I were to be going to Pentelicus, to the ambassador’s, 
ten to one I should see the old general trotting along across the 
olive groves, fresh as if he had just awoke. 

The first sensation of a week or so in Athens is that of being 
blinded by an invisible mischief that turns out on reflection to be 
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the flickering glare from the white limestone dust of the roads. It 
is this ceaseless luminous glimmer, at once dazzling and painful 
and unceasing—for the sun seems to make no difference to it— 
that makes Athens so tiring and disagreeable to the stranger, who 
requires blue spectacles as much as any treader of perpetual snow. 
Sunshine on snow can scarcely be more blinding and intolerable. 
No wonder, if it was a nuisance of long standing, that Socrates 
repaired to the plane-tree by the Ilissus to propound his anti- 
sophisms. 

How refreshing, after this atmosphere of white fire that you bask 
in all day, is the rich moonshine that with deep silver light floods 
frieze and pillar and altar, as at nights you scare the owls out of 
their lurking places up there in the shot-splintered Parthenon! Is 
it wonder I used to rejoice in it and feel as if I was up in deserted 
Olympus, having left the oven earth far below? Jupiter was dead 
now. Vulcan was boots at the Hétel de l'Europe. Venus, old and 
rheumatic, was stewardess in the Marseilles steamer, where Cupid was 
cabin-boy. As for Mars, he has turned Zouave, and has lately been 
made corporal; and Neptune is stoker in a Channel packet. I 
remembered how to the old Greeks the world was as a vast house 
with two floors—the gods above and men below. I was now above 
all, alone in the deserted Olympus, sole survivor of a moonshine 
deluge. 

It is easy for cynics to point to Athens and its neighbourhood and 
ask where the old riches of the Attic plains are gone to, and where 
the verdure and forests of the Attic mountains. The plain is now 
a bed of dust lined with olive-trees, the mountains are piles of 
rugged stones, unwatered by a single rivulet; though with water 
this plain would turn into an Eden. It is a touch of Neptune’s 
trident we want now, not the spear of Minerva that long ago 
brought up the olive-tree of the Erectheum. Plant trees on 
the mountains and they would collect moisture and afford 
shadow for the verdure that would soon spring up; the verdure 
would collect rills, rills would grow into brooks, and be fed by the 
springs that now are burnt up remorselessly by the tyrant sun; 
these again would feed the trees that the verdure would nourish, 
and the rills uniting would then pour down into the plain to swell, 
all the summer through, the now dusty gutters of the Ilissus and 
Cephisus. 

By a recent Greek law the shepherds are forbidden, under heavy 
fines and imprisonments, to cut down trees on the mountains or to 
light fires in their hollow trunks. The result is already visible near 
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the mountain fort that crowns the passes of Phyle. Young pines, 
green-plumed and vigorous, aromatic and shady, already cover the 
hill-sides, which remain fresh with eternal springs while the plain 
below is arid and adust as Numidia itself. 

At present the soil of Greece is all jungle or desert. The plain 
of Thebes, for instance, is one vast sea of gold inthe early harvest 
month: a few weeks after, and it is a mere burnt-up tract, with 
cracks in the soil as large as those of a small earthquake, and into 
which the quick lizards slip and dart. 
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STREN-SONG. 


BY JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


|S eee of the mighty bow, 


Hurlers of the ponderous spear, 
Strong to smite and strong to row, 
Strong the struggling bark to steer ; 
Rest awhile the weary oar, 
Furl the idly-flapping sail, 
Bid the keel graze on the shore, 
Warriors, princes, conquerors, hail ! 


Weary vigil have we known 
Seated on these sands of gold; 
Almost hope despair had grown 
Of the coming joy foretold. 
Yet our song had power to quell 
The torment of the hungry deep, 
To bind the planets in its spell, 
And hush the opposing winds to sleep. 


When the drowsy eye of morn 
Opened on the slumbering main, 
And the breeze of daybreak born 
Thrilled us with a joy, like pain ; 
Gazed we longingly afar, 
Where by banks of rising mist, 
Morning’s last and fairest star 
Swooned on a bed of amethyst. 


When the sun-god’s fervent rays 

Drove us lingering from the sand, 
Still into the blinding haze 

Gazed we ’neath the uplifted hand. 
Oft unbidden hope would spring 

At the sea-bird’s voice-like wail, 
Or the dipping of her wing 
Gleaming like a far-off sail. 
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When to leaf-enwoven bowers 
Fled we from the noontide heat, 
Weaving in our hair the flowers 
That sprang ever ’neath our feet, 
Or made glad the ocean caves 
With music of our song or speech, 
Still your coming o’er the waves 
Would our suppliant eyes beseech. 


Dian her chaste vigil kept 
In the star-illumined sky, 
And Zephyr chid the flowers that slept, 
And wandered seaward like a sigh. 
Louder, sweeter then we sung, 
For somehow seemed that track of light, 
Across the sea a pathway flung 
From heaven to bring us our delight. 


One alone with laughing eye 
Mocked the passion of our fear ; 

Joyous watched the months go by, 
The circling seasons disappear. 

She our darling and our flower, 
Youngest, fairest some may deem, 
Frowned not at the unprosperous hour, 

Wept not at the illusive dream. 


Watching still with anxious care 
Every lingering sweet disclose ; 
Scarce her bosom’s lilies wear, 
Even yet their buds of rose. 
Shame-faced see she stands, the blood 
In her neck and cheek aglow ; 
Blossom if she be or bud, 
We know not—ye perchance may know. 


Every sweet unfading Spring 
Can lavish on these laughing shores ; 
Every blessing life can bring, 
Or fancy fathom—all are yours. 
All that human soul enslaves, 
All that mortal sense enchants ; 
Every joy that manhood craves, 
Every boon that beauty grants. 

















Siren- Song. 






Madmen, are ye that ye turn 
Thus your heedless prow aside ? 
Can ye know the joys ye spurn, 
Or the longings ye deride ? 
Can ye for the treacherous deep 
Our divine embraces fly ? 
Joyless leaving us to weep, 
Loveless leaving us to die ? 





















Sisters, broken is the spell, 
Idly falls the unheeded song ; 
What the God our power doth quell, 
What the unexpiated wrong, 
We know not. This alone we know, 
Soon upon this thirsty beach 
Bones of many lovers strow, 
Our unburied bones shall bleach. 





Seamen now no more shall steer 

Past our isle with thickening breath ; 
Listening oft, ’twixt hope and fear 

For the soft melodious death. 
Yet when palls the insipid bliss, 

Men perchance may mourn in vain 
Rapture of the Siren’s kiss, 
Magic of the Siren’s strain. 














THE 
BOARS HEAD DINNER AT OXFORD, 
AND A GERMANIC SUN-GOD. 


BY KARL BLIND. 


AST Christmas I kad the honour, through kind invitation, of 
taking part in the celebrated Boar’s Head Dinner at Queens’ 
College, Oxford. I was thus enabled to complete, on the very spot, 
the investigation of a subject of comparative mythology always of 
great interest to me on account of its close connection with the 
early thoughts and the poetry of the stock from which both English- 
men and Germans have sprung. The famed dinner itself, it need not 
be said, has every mark of reality about it. Even if some confirmed 
sceptic were to doubt the pre-Columbian origin of the cocoa-nut 
beaker that passes round on the occasion, there are plenty of other 
things present to save the table from any appearance of being a 
myth. For all that, a tale of very ancient origin hangs by that 
time-honoured Yule-tide meal—a tale which took its rise in a long- 
forgotten primeval worship of the Aryan race. 

The ceremony, as performed at Oxford, is well enough known 
not to require special description. Suffice it to mention that on 
Christmas Day a large boar’s head, adorned with a crown, wreathed 
with gilded sprays of laurel and bay, as well as with mistletoe and 
rosemary, and stuck all over with little banners, is solemnly carried 
into the Hall by three bearers. A flourish from a trumpet announces 
the entry. The bearers are accompanied by a herald, who sings 
the old English Song of the Boar’s Head. At the end of each 
verse those present join in the Latin refrain. A formal procession 
of the Professors and the Provost of the College precedes the 
coming in of the boar’s head. The people of the town are 
admitted to the Hall; and before the repast begins the gilded 
sprays, little banners, and other ornaments of the dish are distri- 
buted to the crowd by the Provost. 

The song, as at present sung in Queens’ College, runs thus :— 
The boar’s head in hand bear I, 

Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
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The boar’s head, as I understand, 

Is the bravest dish in all the land ; 

When thus bedecked with a gay garland, 
Let us servire cantico, 

Caput, &c. 


Our steward hath provided this, 
In honour of the King of Bliss ; 
Which on this day to be served is 

In Reginensi Atrio. 
Caput, &c. 

Having been assigned the place next to the venerable Provost, I 
walked in the procession with due respect for the hallowed custom. 
My mind, I confess, was in the meanwhile drawn in two different 
directions. It was partly bent upon realistic observation ; partly 
filled with strange glimpses of an early race of hunters and 
herdsmen in Central Asia, dimly discernible in the dawn of history, 
who later on migrated to the dark forests of Germany, or settled 
near the bights of the rugged North, and among whose sacrificial 
customs the Sun-Boar—the symbol of Fro, or Freyr, the God of 
Light—played a great part at winter solstice. Thus musing, I 
strode to the table. ° 

At Oxford, the origin of the Boar’s Head Dinner is traditionally 
stated in a very fanciful and modernising form. I say this witha 
slight degree of Teutonic grief. Even the great pleasure experienced 
in genial company must not induce us to stifle the “ prick of con- 
science” in matters mythological. So at the risk of appearing 
somewhat ungrateful, I will add that the tradition in question is not 
in good form. The well-known legend is that a scholar of Queens’ 
College, about 400 years ago, was walking in deep meditation 
in a neighbouring forest, when he was attacked by a boar. He 
quickly despatched the animal by throwing down its throat 
the Aristotle he was just reading, with the remark: “ Grecum 
est””—* It’s Greek!” In honour of this miraculous escape the 
Boar’s Head Dinner was introduced at Christmas; and a bust of 
Aristotle adorns to this day the large fireplace in the College Hall. 

So the legend runs. To render it even more probable, the 
College preserves the picture of a saint, with a boar’s head trans- 
fixed on a spear, and the mystic inscription beneath :—‘*‘ COPCOT.” 
A similar representation is found in the window of the church of 
Horspeth, a village on the southern slope of Shotover, not far 
from Oxford. 

_ Now, without denying that Greek would be a most dangerous 
VoL. 1 for 1877. H 
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and indigestible morsel for a boar, I think it will be easily granted 
that this wonderful explanation does not quite account for a stately 
dinner at an ancient seat of learning. A similar custom as at 
Oxford exists, though on a very much reduced scale, at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. There, a boar’s head is served at the supper 
on St. John’s Day, December 27. Again, the same custom, but in 
the more stately manner, formerly flourished in the London Inns of 
Court. Dugdale, speaking of the Christmas Day ceremonies in the 
Inner Temple, says that at the first course is served a fair and large 
boar’s head upon a silver platter, “‘ with minstralsye.” Yet we have 
not heard that any London lawyer had saved himself, in the wilds 
of the Strand, from the tusks of a bristly quadruped, by throwing 
an Act of Parliament down its throat, which might have been even 
more deadly to an English boar than an untranslated Aristotle. 

An instance of a modern re-introduction of the Boar’s Head 
Feast may find its place here. At old St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well, the original home of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and which is 
now the abode of the Urban Club, the festival was celebrated, in 
archaic form, from the year 1855 to 1873. There, in the hall 
strewn with rushes, the gigantic Yule log was drawn in by the 
sons of the host ; and wh%n, with the accompanying bugle-sound, 
the boar’s head was brought in, the cook, dressed all in white, 
sang the old carol; the guests joining in the chorus. The loving 
cup was handed round, and wassail was duly brought in; the Lord 
of Misrule doing his duty “ passing well.”* Since the change of 
proprietorship of St. John’s Gate, the festival has been discon- 
tinued there. It is rapidly dying out also in most places where it 
was anciently held. 

Yet in the carol sung at Oxford, one of the verses significantly 
says :—- ‘ 

The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish IN ALL THE LAND. 


Indeed, in all the English land, in noblemen’s mansions and 
in yeomen’s homesteads, the old Germanic, Anglo-Saxon, Norse, 
Icelandic custom of the Boar’s Head Dinner was once upheld. It 
was the universal Yule-tide observance, for peer and peasant, 
for the high and the hind. “Before the last civil wars”—Aubrey 
wrote in 1678—“ in gentlemen’s houses at Christmas, the first dish 
that was brought to table was a boar’s head, with a lemon in his 


* See letter of Mr. John Jeremiah, the hon. Sec. of the Urban Club, in 
Notes and Queries of December 26, 1874. 
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mouth.” There is an account of an Essex parish, called Horn- 
church, in which the inhabitants paid the great tithes on Christmas 
Day, and were treated with a bull and brawn. The boar’s head 
was wrestled for by the peasants on that occasion, and then 
feasted upon. But it would be easy to multiply instances. All 
this will explain also that Boar’s Head Taverns, such as we know 
from Shakespeare’s “‘ Henry IV.,” should have been not uncommon. 
In the Christmas carol literature, a general agreement is to be 
met with as to the Boar’s high and distinguished position. There 
are old English carols in which a “ prince with owte peere” (aprince 
without peer)—the “ Prince of Bliss” of the present Oxford song 
—is mentioned. There are other carols with no ecclesiastical 
allusions whatever in them, except the Latin refrains ; in the place 
of the Prince of Bliss there is simply a reference to ‘ mustarde.” 
Even in the former, more clerically tinged songs the boar is, 
remarkably enough, styled a ‘‘soverayn beste.” In the carol as 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, the boar’s head is called the “‘ chefe 
servyce in the lande.” In the Porkington Manuscript, a miscel- 
lany of the fifteenth century, there is a yet earlier song, beginning 
with— 
Hey, hey, hey, hey, the borrys hede is armyd gaye. 
The boris head in hond I bring ; 

and there also it is said that ‘the boris hede ys the furst mes.” 
The carol goes on— 

The boris hede, as I yow say, 

He takes his leyfe, and gothe his way, 

Gone after the xij tweyl ffyt day. 

With hay. 
Or in another version, contained in the Balliol MSS.* at Oxford, 
which I give here in full, as it is rarely met with :— 
Caput apri refero, 
Resonenst laudes domino. 


* Coxe, No. 354. A.R. P. I. 6, p. 228. 

t “ Resonens’’ may, at first sight, seem bad Latin. But though we need not 
look for good Latin in medizval writings, the copyist of the above song had 
perhaps studied the old language in Ennius. Barbarous Latinity, or what may 
appear to be such, sometimes gives rise to puzzling difficulties. When at Oxford, 
I obtained a Boar’s Head Song, entirely in the most distressing Latin, the second 
verse of which began thus :— Venit cum scotis nitidus et cum marino rore.” 
The word ‘scotis’? seemed to me extraordinary, and impossible even in medizval 
Latinity. I thought it desirable to have an inquiry instituted as to the origin of 
this song, when it came out that the lines were mock antiques, made up, not 


many years ago, by two noblemen. 
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The boris hed in honde I brynge, 

With garlands gay and byrde syngynge. 

I pray you all help me to synge. 
Qui estis in convivio. 

The boris hede, I understond, 

Ys chiefly sirved in all this londe, 

Wher so ever it may be fonde, 
Ceruitur cum sinapio. 

The boris head, I dare well say, 

Anon after the xvth day 

He taketh his leve and goth a way. 

Exiuit de patria. 


These verses clearly mark the boar’s head ceremony as a peculiar 
custom of a fixed period in winter solstice time. After the 
fifteenth day the boar is said to “take his leave and go away.” 
He even “goes out of the country”! This will presently be seen 
to have a deeper mythic meaning, and to be referable to a far older 
creed, than appears on the surface of this semi-Latin, semi-English 
clerical version of a probably very ancient Teutonic lay. 

There is a passage in Chaucer’s Franklein’s Tale where “ the 
brawne of the tusked swine” is mentioned in connection with 
Janus. The passage evidently refers to the same old custom as 
observed about the Twelve Nights. At a yet earlier date we find, 
according to Holinshed, that in 1170, upon the young prince’s 
coronation, King Henry II. “served his son at the table as a 
sewer, bringing up the boars head, with trumpets before it, 
according to the manner.” It was a well-established, ancient, and 
general custom, dating back to times out of mind. 

So far as I am aware, there is no further trace of it in any earlier 
historical record of this country. But the missing links between 
the facts just mentioned and the epoch of Anglo-Saxon heathen- 
dom are easily found. They are contained in one of the oldest 
Germanic records of the creed of our forefathers—namely, in the 

Edda,—as well as in the universal prevalence of the same custom 
throughout the nations of Germanic origin. In other words, that 
which is still celebrated now, with more or less pomp, on Christmas 
Day at Oxford, at the English Court, and perhaps in a few country 
houses, and in some parts of England by the common people, who 
have a simple sucking-pig served to them with no pomp at all, is 
a mere survival of what once was a regular and universal rite—a 
sun-rite, the connection of which with the Boar also appears from 
the Edda. And as is often the case with such lingering traditions, 
a new fable was afterwards invented to account for the meaning of 
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a ceremony which had been retained as a festive practice but which 
was no longer properly understood. 

Walter Scott, in his “ Ancient Christmas,” gives a good picture 
and indication of the original nature of the Boar’s Head cere- 
mony :— 

The fire, with well-dried logs supply’d, 
Went, roaring, up the chimney wide ; 
The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 
Scrubb’d till it shone, the day to grace, 
Bore then upon its massive board 

No mark to part the squire and lord. 
There was brought in the lusty brawn, 
By old blue-coated serving man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frown’d on high, 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green-garb’d ranger tell, 
How, when, and where the monster fell ; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 
And all the baiting of the boar; 

While round the merry wassel bowl, 
Garnish’d with ribbons, blithe did trowl. 


Then came the merry maskers in, 
And carols roar’d with blithsome din; 
If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note and strong. 
Who lists may in the mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery. 


As among the Romans during the Saturnalia, so also were the 
divisions of rank obliterated among the Teutons during Yule, when 
the great clog or log was lighted in token of sun-worship. 
Christmas, I need scarcely observe, was introduced as a festival 
only as late as the fourth century. It replaced the various winter 
solstice celebrations among different nations addicted to sun- 
worship, both in Asia and Europe. The Fathers of the Church are 
explicit enough on this subject. The ‘Dies Natalis Solis Invicti” 
of the pagan Romans had its distinct echo in the later Christmas 
service song of the Roman Church: “‘ Sol novus oritur.” Indians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Teutons, performed their sun-rites at 
stated times of the year; and so strong was for a long time the 
tesemblance between the ceremonial mode of races living far apart, 
that in Herodotus’s days we find the (probably Germanic) Massa- 
getes, who dwelt in what is now Tartary, sacrificing their horses to 
the deity who delivered them from the sufferings of winter, even as 
the Greeks sacrificed horses to Helios. 
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The very name of Yule, meaning the sun-wheel, has, perhaps, 
etymological affinity with Helios. To this day the Italian people 
call Christmas “‘ Ceppo”—that is, block of wood, Yule log. No 
wonder that sun festivals, so deeply rooted among different races, 
should have survived after the introduction of a newcreed. In 
his “‘ Vindication of the Solemnity of the Nativity of Christ” 
(1648), Thomas Warmstry answers a question as to whether this 
feast had not its rise and growth from the conformity of Christians 
to the mad feasts of Saturnalia and of Yule. He replies :—*“‘If it 
dothe appeare that the time of this festival doth comply with the 
time of Heathens’ Saturnalia, this leaves no charge of impiety upon 
it; for since things are best cured by their contraries, it was both 
wisdome and piety in the antient Christians (whose work it was to 
convert the Heathens from such as well as other superstitions and 
miscarriages) to vindicate such times from the service of the 
Devill, by appoynting them to the more solemne and especiall 
service of God. The Blazes” (Warmstry evidently means the 
Yule logs) “are foolish and vaine, not countenanced by the 
Church.” * 

We know that similar advice as to preserving heathen customs 
wherever possible, in order to facilitate conversions, was formally 
given by Pope Gregory the Great, in his letter to the Abbot 
Mellitus, concerning the heathen Anglo-Saxons. The same advice 
was tendered by the Bishop of Winchester to Winfrith, or Boniface, 
the missionary who went to preach the Gospel to the Germans. 
Winfrith, however, did not act in this sense, and was killed by the 
heathen Frisians. Other missionaries were content with tolerating 
the old pagan ceremonies as a sort of popular by-play to the new 
creed. Without such conciliatory policy they could not have made 
way at all. In this manner, numberless customs of the old Wodanic 
religion have remained in popular use, and in not a few instances 
even become mixed up with the Roman Church. 

German Christmas customs still show a strong trace of heathen 
traditions—that is to say, in the mummeries which precede the 
Christian festival. All kinds of masked oddities then appear in 
our villages, and even yet in towns, under the name of Schimmel- 
reiter, Pelzmartel, Sankt Niklas, Hans Muff, Knecht Ruprecht, 


* In a remonstrance to Parliament, in 1652, Christmas was called ‘ Anti- 
Christ’s masse.” A journal, the Flying Eagle, of December 24 of that year, 
records that “‘ Parliament spent some time in consultation about the abolition of 
Christmas Day, passed orders to that effect, and resolved to sit on the following 
day, which was commonly called Christmas Day.” 
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Klapperbock, Bar, Christkindlein, Perchtl, and so forth. It is 
nothing but a travestied circle of Germanic gods. The figures of 
Wodan, Donar, Freia-Holda, and Perchta are still recognisable 
through the mask, just as Woden and Freia are still recognisable 
in Robin Hood and Maid Marian. Even the names which the 
German Christmas mummers at present bear, have mostly arisen 
from surnames, qualities, or symbols of the ancient deities. 

It will therefore not create astonishment that among the Saxons 
of Transylvania, whose ancestors, many centuries ago, carried their 
popular customs from Germany into their new Carpathian home, 
we should to this day find a clear trace of the old worship of the 
Boar of Freyr, or Fro. In guisard processions at Christmas, in 
Transylvania, the boar figures under the name of Christ-Schwein, 
Advent-Sau, or Advent-Kriam. Much that has now a mean or 
ridiculous aspect in those vulgar performances had its origin in a 
creed to which a certain wild grandeur and poetical significance 
cannot be denied. The humble pig which is still made to trot in a 
boorish Christmas masquerade is the last representative of a Ger- 
manic sun-worship and Aphroditean cult that had affinity with cor- 
responding classic forms of worship. 

The blessed heroes in Walhalla were said to feast, every evening, 
upon the flesh of the boar Saehrimnir. That boar was the image 
of the sun. In the same way the sacred dish at winter solstice, 
among all Teutonic races, was the roasted boar, a symbol of the 
sun-god Freyr. Gullinbursti (Golden-bristles) was its name among 
the Scandinavians. The golden bristles typified the rays of the 
sun. It was fabled of Gullinbursti that he ran quicker than a horse 
through air and water. The boar of Freyr served, in fact, as the 
poetical image of the quick-travelling sun himself. 

Sun-worship was an extensive one among the primitive Aryan 
races. When Cesar first met the German warrior hosts of Ariovist 
in Gaul, he found that form of adoration to be the most prominent 
part of their creed. Festivals in honour of the orb of heaven were 
held among the Teutonic tribes, especially in the height of sum- 
mer, and in winter when the season was once more turning 
towards spring. The symbol of the deity to whom worship was 
addressed naturally became the sacred dish of the occasion. 
Primitive nations generally eat what they revere. No wonder the 
sun-boar was made to descend substantially to the Germanic Yule- 
tide table. An apple must once have been stuck in his mouth on 
the great ceremonial day; representing the heavenly orb. The 
lemon or orange was afterwards substituted in its place. 
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Besides being a sun-god, Freyr was a god of love and peace, of 
happiness and good luck. Hence Yule-tide with our forefathers 
became atime of general peace and goodwill. The sword was 
sheathed, and a three weeks’ ‘“‘ Yule Peace” observed, ir honour 
of Freyr. Of this radiant deity, whose dwelling is in the Home of 
the Light Elves, it was said that ‘nobody is against him,”* and even 
that he is “the first of the A®sir.” His place is on a Throne of 
Bliss. His very name signifies Bliss. A “Prince of Bliss” he, 
therefore, may have been called, before the Yule-festival, with 
which his name had been identified, was changed into Christmas. 

There is great probability, odd as it may sound, that the idea of 
good luck, as connected with Freyr and his boar, lingers even now 
in a vulgar phrase, chiefly used-in German students’ slang. ‘‘ Zr 
hat Schwein” is with them a synonym for :—“ He has great luck.” 
Iam inclined to believe that another unrefined phrase (‘‘ Da michte 
man auf dem wilden Schwein davon retten!”—“‘1 would like to 
ride away on the wild boar”)—which is a synonym for a desire to 
get well out of an unpleasant position—has also reference to 
Freyr. The saying seems to be tantamount to a wish to get away 
from trouble into the realm of undisturbed happiness. Many such, 
now vulgar, locutions of the German people are clearly traceable 
to ancient heathen ideas. 

The same character which attaches to Freyr is also found in his 
sister, Freyja. She, too, is a sun-goddess, and a Goddess of Love. 
Her symbol, also, is a golden-bristled boar;+ which, however, 
bears a martial name—namely, Hildi-swin. Perhaps the strife- 
creating character of Venus is expressed in this detail of the myth. 
If it should be thought extraordinary that a boar is taken as the 
symbol of deities representing the Sun and Love, it would be wrong 
to ascribe this to any want of finer poetical feeling among our 
barbarian forefathers. Freyr and Freyja came into Asgard from 
the circle of Vaenir deities, whose very name has perhaps contact 
with that of Venus; and to Venus also a similar animal was 
sacred. 

In the heathen Scandinavian_temples it was the custom, as in the 
households, to serve up at the Yule festival, as a part of the Holy 
Supper, a boar dedicated to Freyr and Freyja. Its name was 
sénargalir; which may either mean Sun-boar or Boar of Atonement. 
In the Eddic “‘ Song of Helgi, Hidrward’s Son,”{ that ceremony 
is mentioned in a Yule festival, when “‘ vows were made, and the 

* Cegisdrecka; 35. t+ Hyndluliod; 5, 7. 
t “ Helgakhvida Hidrvardssonar,”’ iv. 
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Boar of Atonement was brought in, the men placing their hands 
on it and making vows by the cup of Bragi,” the inspiriting God of 
Poetry. 

This heathen ceremony is yet observed in Oster-Gothland. On 
Christmas or Yule evening, the so-called julbucken, a block of wood 
covered with pig-skin, is put on the table. The house-father then 
places his hands on it and offers a vow that in the coming year he 
will be a loving father to his family, a kind master to his servants. 
Formerly Freyr, the God of Peace and Goodwill, and Freyja, the 
Goddess of Love, were honoured in this fashion. The name of 
Bragi was introduced as if he who made great promises wished to 
be remembered for his deeds in the songs of the skalds. Now 
the heathen deities are no longer appealed to, but the ceremony 
remains the same. More than a thousand years have passed since 
the Woden religion died out in England; nearly a thousand years 
since it was overthrown in northern Germany by armed force; a 
little above seven hundred years since it has ceased to exist in 
Sweden. The old customs, however, survive with wonderful 
tenacity. 

Cakes are still baked in Sweden, at Christmas, in the form of a 
boar. The peasants preserve pieces of them until spring, when 
they mix the cakes with the seed or with the oats of the horses 
used in ploughing, or give the pieces as food to the ploughboys 
who sow the seed. A good harvest is expected from the 
observance of this custom. Freyr, it ought to be remembered, 
was a ruler of rain and sunshine, a presiding deity of generation 
and growth. He therefore was also a harvest god. His boar- 
symbol, though no longer understood, is by popular superstition in 
the north regarded as efficient in agriculture even now! 

Again we meet with a manifest remnant of the worship of the 
sun-god in a superstition lingering in Germany. In Thuringia, he 
who on Christmas Eve does not partake of any food until supper- 
time, will see a golden farrow. The golden farrow is once more 
the Golden-bristles of the Edda. A Lauterbach law of 1599 
ordains that for the court of justice held on Twelfth Day, the small 
peasant proprietors were to furnish a gold-ferch, or gold farrow. 
It may be brought to recollection here that the Christmas Day of 
the old style fell on January 6. In the Uckermark, in northern 
Germany, a pig’s head is still the festive dish during the time of the 
twelve nights, more_especially on Christmas.* 


* In the “Statistical Account of Scotland,” of 1793, it is stated that in the 
parishes of Sandwick and Stromness, in Orkney, where the Norse element is so 
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In Gelder-land the superstition is, that during the night following 
Christmas Eve a spectral figure goes its rounds. It is called, in 
Nether-German, Derk met den Beer—that is, Dietrich with the Boar. 
Dietrich takes here the place of Freyr. Such substitutions are 
frequent when mythological ideas verge upon their decay. In the 
case at issue, the apparent change of name is all the more easy to 
explain, because Dietrich (signifying Ruler of Men) really cor- 
responds to a cognomen of Freyr, who is called in the Edda the 
“‘men-ruling God”—probably on account of his being, like Odin, 
Thor, and Freyja, a receiver of those dead who attain eternal 
bliss. 

The figure of Freyr is, together with that of Freyja, the noblest 
and most beautiful in the Teutonic Olympus. Both divine figures 
did, no doubt, degenerate occasionally into crudely sensual images, like 
similar conceptions of Greek and Roman antiquity. There were higher 
as well as lower kinds of Freyr and Freyja worship.* But in the 


strong, every family that has a herd of swine kills one of the animals on the 17th 
of December; and thence it is called Sow-day. The account adds :—* There is 
no tradition as to the origin of the practice.”” In various parts of Yorkshire, as 
I recently learnt, a similar practice still prevails. It is to be found in various 
Germanic countries, and also in France, to which the Frankish and other Teuton 
invaders imported it. The origin is patent from the explanations above given. 

* I take this occasion to throw out a surmise as to the remarkable Boar’s Head 
customs at Hornchurch. There, on Christmas Day, from time immemorial, a 
boar’s head was dressed, garnished with bay leaves, carried in procession into 
Mill Field, and then wrestled for. It is stated that on the chancel of the church, 
as well as on the vane, the horns of an ox were affixed. According to Hone,— 
“the inhabitants say, by tradition, that this church, dedicated to St. Andrew, 
was built by a female convert to expiate for her former sins.’”” The inhabitants 
added that afterwards “by a certain king, but by whom they are uncertain, who 
rode that way, it was called Horned-Church, who caused those horns to be put 
out at the east end of it.” (Hone, ii., 1649; and Hone’s Table Book, 84.) The 
name at first given to the church was slightly different from what it is now, but had 
better be read in the work quoted. Now, one of the significant names of Freyja, 
in her lower form, was Hérn. In the Eddic ‘Song of Hyndla”’ we read that 
the dwelling built for her by her favourite, Ottar, had walls glistening with the 
blood of oxen. All this seems remarkably applicable to the alleged origin of 
Hornchurch, where Freyja’s, or Hérn’s, boar was sacrificed at Christmas. I think 
there is a great deal still to be said about the affinity between Freyja and her 
Titanic counterpart or sister-companion Hyndla (Canicuda, or “ Little Hound ”’) 
on the one hand, and the Egyptian Isis, who wears horns, and sometimes the 
dog-star between them, on the other. There is similar affinity between Freyja- 
Frigg, and Io-Juno; Io being much of the same character as Freyja, and having 
been changed into a cow, wherefore she is represented with horns, whilst Juno 
herself is ox-eyed. Freyja and Frigg were, no doubt, originally one; this divine 
female character only afterwards assumed a double form. The same may be said 
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main, the presiding deities of the Yule festival were conceived in 
lofty forms of great charm. The Germanic God of Light in many 
respects resembles Helios and Phaéthon, or the Persian Mithra—the 
“Immortal with the swift steeds.” Like them, he careers along the 
sky in his chariot, drawn by horses adorned with gems, whose 
sparkling splendour again typifies the rays of the sun. Sun-horses 
were Freyr’s own, besides the boar. Once the radiant god pos- 
sessed a shining sword—again the ray of the sun—which bran- 
dished itself against the Frost Giants. In other words, the warmth 
of the Sun vanquished the ice of Winter. A saga mentions that on 
a hill in which Thorgrim, a zealous worshipper of Freyr, was 
buried, the snow never remained, and that eternal green covered 
the spot. The power of the sun-god is here strongly expressed. 

Gerda was the name of the bride ardently wooed and at last 
won by Freyr. Gerda is the earth, into which the ray of the sun at 
last penetrates. The “ nine nights” during which the god, almost 
dying of grief, had to wait until Gerda meets him in the secluded 
grove, evidently are an allusion to the nine months of unfruitful 
season in the high North, during which the sun has no power. As 
a bridal gift, Freyr sends to his beloved one eleven golden apples, 
which some would also interpret in an astronomical sense, as signi- 
fying eleven months of the year. 

The gilt nuts on German Christmas-trees are perhaps yet a 
remnant of this tale. They, too, symbolise sun-worship. The 
same is the case with the red and golden-hued apples hung on 
the German Christmas-tree. To Freyr, the God of Fertility, the 
apple-tree was specially sacred; and in many parts of Germany 
and England there still prevails, or did prevail until recently, the 
custom of standing, during Twelfth Night, round an apple-tree, 
when a rhyme would be sung, praying for a good fruit-year. Keep- 
ing all this in mind, we shall better understand that German 
Christmas story which says that at the birth of Christ, Winter gave 
way to Spring; that the snow vanished from the ground, and that 


of Io and Juno. In both the Germanic and the Greek case, the same alliterative 
similarity of sound is retained ; showing the trace of the early unity. In one of the 
names of the Teutonic goddess—Hera, or Herke—we again come upon an affinity 
with the ox-eyed Hellenic goddess Here, of which Herke or Harke issimply the dimi- 
nutive; corresponding to the name of Har (the High One), which her consort Odin 
or Wodan bore. Hera or Herke is a Goddess of the Earth, like Isis and Juno. 
The ox or cow symbol, the symbol of fruitfulness, applies to all three. The 
origin of Hornchurch, when its earliest name, and the traditions and customs 
connected with it are taken into consideration, scarcely admits therefore of any 
doubt. 
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flowers sprouted up everywhere; that apple-trees especially began 
to blossom, and that the Sun leapt twice for joy. Of the apple 
probably put in the boar’s mouth at Christmas, ere the lemon 
replaced it, I have spoken before. Thus everything fits into the 
old tale. 

That which is worshipped is also eaten. Therefore it is also 
hunted ; hunted at the very time when it is worshipped. In all 
ancient creeds we find the dietary laws, the social customs, and 
the doings of every-day life in some way bound up with the system 
of faith. Religious tenets were brought home to the believer, or 
should-be believer, in every conceivable way. In an old book on 
the “Sports and Pastimes of the People of England”* we read 
that “‘the boar may be hunted from the Nativity to the Purifica- 
tion of Our Lady.” This corresponds pretty well to an ancient 
pagan Yule-tide, during which the Boar was especially wor- 
shipped. Aftera stated period, it is said in the old song, the Boar's 
Head “takes his leave and goes away.” He even “exivit de 
patria” —he has left the country altogether! Here we come once 
more upon the border-land between reality and myth; for Freyr’s 
boar, which had until now appeared as a substantial dish on the 
table, suddenly vanishes into the clouds, like Lohengrin’s swan. 


* See also: Art de Venerie le quel Maistre Guillaume Twici venour le Roy 
d@’ Angleterre fist en son temps per aprandre Autres. 
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DEEP-SEA EXPLORATION. 


BY ANDREW WILSON. 


__ we are now tolerably conversant with the more general 

conditions of life in the great abysses of the ocean, and that 
of late years amazing progress has been made in the ways and 
means whereby the sea-depths can be duly investigated, are facts 
which, it may be presumed, are perfectly familiar to every reader of 
our newspapers and periodicals. But, anterior to the present stage 
of deep-sea research, there lies a field and epoch concerning which 
ordinary readers whose tastes have not led them into the sphere of 
zoological history may, perchance, know little or nothing. And 
it therefore becomes of interest, in view of our daily increasing 
stores of knowledge, to trace very shortly the history of the events 
and opinions which have gradually led to discoveries of real worth 
and brilliant kind. 

The first naturalist whose researches into the life of the deeper 
seas assumed anything of a practical and important character was 
the late Professor Edward Forbes, who in 1843 published his 
ideas on the vertical—or, as it is scientifically named, the dashy- 
metrical—distribution of deep-sea life. It will thus be remarked 
that these oceanic researches were in the first instance devoted 
mainly, if not entirely, to the investigation of the conditions under 
which animal and plant life was represented in great or consider- 
able depths. More recently to this primary object of research 
investigators have added that of ascertaining the physical con- 
ditions of the sea itself in its deeper strata. Thus we are at 
present receiving valuable information regarding the temperature 
of the entire ocean, and through this information the subject of 
the tides, and the great circulation of water throughout the ocean, 
is being worked out anew. Indeed, purely physical science will 
benefit in the end quite as much from the results of deep-sea 
exploration as biology at large. And the story of these investiga- 
tions affords an interesting example of the great and wholly 
unforeseen results which may accrue to many branches of know- 
ledge from research which began with an aim of comparatively 
limited nature. 

In 1843 Professor E. Forbes stated succinctly and clearly his 
belief that at a depth of about 300 fathoms, or 1,800 feet, all 
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traces of marine life might be said to disappear. Or, to quote his 
own words, when speaking of the depth referred to: “As we 
descend deeper and deeper in this region, its inhabitants become 
more and more modified, and fewer and fewer; indicating our 
approach towards an abyss where life is either extinguished, or 
exhibits but few sparks to mark its lingering presence.” This 
distinguished naturalist had, previously to 1843, been conducting 
an important series of dredging operations in the A°gean Sea, and 
had also been investigating the general aspects of marine life 
around our own and other coasts. As the result of these investi- 
gations Forbes concluded that the total life of the sea might be 
divided into four or five great belts or zones; each zone leading 
us farther and farther from the surface into the sea-depths. And 
he further concluded that, generally viewed, his zones of marine 
life would hold good for the entire world. 

The first belt was named the Zi//oral zone, and was represented 
by the space between high and low-water marks. The animal 
and plant life of this zone is familiar enough to every observant 
wanderer on the sea beach. Such animals—crabs, whelks, and 
many other crustaceans and molluscs—as are enabled to with- 
stand a temporary removal from their native waters, form the bulk 
of the littoral or shore-population; whilst the seaweeds of this belt 
are numerous and specially adapted, like the animals, for a life 
partly in the sea and partly exposed to the influences of the sun 
and land climate. The second was termed the Zaminarian or 
circumlittoral zone. It ranged from the farthest boundary of the 
preceding belt—namely, low-water mark—to a depth of about 
fifteen fathoms. This latter is the great “tangle” zone, and was 
marked by being, save at the lowest ebb of spring tides, invariably 
under water. Its animal inhabitants are very numerous, many 
being brightly coloured ; whilst the algz, or seaweeds, of this belt 
are very distinctive ; and molluscs are especially abundant in this 
zone. The Coralline or median zone comes next in order, and 
extends between a depth of fifteen fathoms as its upper limit, and 
one of fifty fathoms as ‘its lower boundary. Here we meet with 
zoophytes, polyzoa, numerous molluscs, crustaceans, and most of 
our familiar food-fishes, such as cod, haddock, turbot, &c. The 
fourth zone is the Deep-sea coral or infra-median zone, extending 
from fifty fathoms to 100 fathoms; whilst to this—or regarded as 
part of the deep-sea coral zone—may be added the Aédyssa/ zone, 
which latter extends from 1oo fathoms to the lowest depth— 
300 fathoms—at which living forms were believed by Forbes to 
exist. ° 
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It will thus be seen that Forbes’s ideas on the subject of deep- 
sea life and its distribution were of a very deliberate kind; and 
considering that no oceanic researches of more elaborate or even 
equal kind to those of Forbes were undertaken during his lifetime, 
it is not surprising to find that his views remained unchanged, 
and were tacitly accepted by naturalists up to a period comprised 
within the past few years. 

Prior to Forbes’s day it is interesting to note that more than 
one instance of animal forms having been obtained from great 
depths of the sea had occurred; just, indeed, as if to afford 
occasional chance glimpses of the wondrous fauna or collection of 
animal life that lay concealed in the abysses of the ocean. In 
1818 Sir John Ross, in command of an Arctic expedition, was 
engaged in taking a series of soundings in Baffin’s Bay. The 
“lead” struck ground on September 1 of that year at a depth of 
1,000 fathoms; and on the line being pulled up a beautiful 
species of star-fish, named from the contorted appearance of its 
arms the Medusa-head star-fish (Astrophyton lincki’) was found 
entwined around the line at a depth of 800 fathoms. Nor was the 
Medusa-head star the only organism then obtained. In the mud 
of the sounding-lead several tube-dwelling worms were found; 
these latter being thus brought from a bottom-depth of very great, 
or, as Forbes would have deemed it, of abyssal, extent. 

Other instances were not wanting in which, from a depth which 
Forbes would have considered to be quite near the “zero-point” 
of animal life in the deep sea, namely, 270 fathoms, tolerably 
abundant examples of zoophytes, polyzoa, crustaceans, and mol- 
luscs had been obtained. Whilst in 1845, and from a depth of at 
least 300 fathoms, Mr. Henry Goodsir dredged in Davis’s Straits a 
varied selection of invertebrate animals. 

Such examples appear to have either escaped the notice of 
Forbes and his brother naturalists, or at least to have been 
regarded, and perhaps naturally enough, as of too detached and 
fragmentary a nature to be considered of much account, in the 
face of the more definite and extended observations of the 
first-named biologist. 

But in 1855 the question of the occurrence of life in the farthest 
depths of sea received a new impetus and interest from the 
microscopic investigations and report of the late Professor Bailey, 
of West Point (U.S.), on specimens of deep-sea mud which had 
been obtained from depths above 1,000 fathoms, by means of an 
ingenious instrument invented by a Mr. Brooke, a midshipman in 
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the American Navy. This mud was found to be composed in 
greater part of the shells of minute animals of low grade, named 
Foraminifera, &c. And as sounding after sounding from very 
distant and varied oceanic areas was obtained, each exhibiting 
the same abundance of these and allied organisms, it became an 
important question to determine whether or not these animals had 
their natural habitat in the ocean-bed. Professor Bailey strongly 
expressed his opinion that the Foraminifera lived in the upper 
strata of water, their shells, after death, sinking to the bottom, to 
accumulate and form the characteristic mud-layer; whilst no less 
an authority than the venerable Ehrenberg, of Berlin, entered an 
opposite opinion to Bailey, the great German microscopist stating 
his belief that the Foraminifera lived and died in the sea-bed. 

In 1858 specimens of deep-sea mud obtained by Captain Day- 
man, of the British Navy, were examined by Professor Huxley, 
who seemed to incline to Ehrenberg’s view of the question; and 
Dr. Wallich, who accompanied the Bulldog Expedition, under 
Captain (now Sir Leopold) McClintock, published in 1862 his 
observations, which tended to further support the opinion that the 
deep-sea possessed an abundant fauna of its own. Dr. Wallich 
obtained “brittle star-fishes” from depths of over 1,200 fathoms ; 
and on examining the stomachs of these star-fishes they were 
found to contain specimens of those Foraminifera which were 
amongst the most characteristic inhabitants of the deep-sea mud. 
This latter fact, therefore, seemed to suggest that the natural 
habitat of both star-fishes and their prey was the sea-bed ; whilst 
this supposition was strengthened by the knowledge of the habits 
of these star-fishes, which are known to live at the bottom in 
shallower waters, and have besides no means of rising in the 
water. Dr. Wallich also records the occurrence of other animal 
forms, which were brought up from depths formerly accounted as 
utterly unsuited for the life and development of living beings. 

From the stage to which we have briefly traced the history of 
deep-sea research, the revolution in opinion regarding the life of 
the oceanic abysses is already apparent. The recognised im- 
portance of the subject, and its many and obvious bearings on 
the entire range of physical science, induced the formation of 
organised expeditions for the purpose of making extended obser- 
vations on the life and temperature of the deep seas. In due time, 
therefore, we find that Drs. Carpenter, Wyville Thomson, and 
Gwyn Jeffreys, in their various expeditions in the Lighining, 
Porcupine, and Challenger, appear as the latest exponents of the 
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story of the ocean and of its lower inhabitants. Whilst as we 
write the safe arrival of the Challenger from her scientific mission 
may appropriately afford a standpoint from which we may shortly 
review the latest additions to our knowledge—although in truth 
the full bearing and value of many of the facts brought to light by 
the expedition may not be estimated for years to come. 

The Challenger \eft England on December 21, 1872, and 
arrived at Portsmouth on May 24, 1876. During the cruise of 
three and a half years the ship has sailed 69,000 miles; the objects 
which the exploring party had in view being to investigate the 
nature and distribution of the life, and the physical conditions of 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Southern Oceans. Two distinct depart- 
ments of science may be said to have been represented in the 
expedition. The drological department, or that which had for its 
object the elucidation of the living inhabitants of the oceans 
traversed, formed the first of these sections; whilst the more 
purely physical section comprehended those whose special mission 
it was to investigate the chemical composition and temperature of 
the seas, and to determine the distribution of currents in the oceans 
first named. 

As might be expected, the task of dredging in deep water was 
found in the Lightning and Porcupine expeditions to present 
difficulties of no ordinary kind in its successful practice. But 
gradually, through the teachings of that most practical of tutors, 
experience, the dredging apparatus employed on board the Porcu- 
pine and Challenger came to assume the form and size, and to 
include all the apparatus, necessary for successfully scraping the 
sea-bed at depths considerably over three or four miles. The 
action of the strong currents, which tended to sweep the dredge 
away from the ship and to prevent its descent into the abysses of 
ocean, was counteracted by an ingenious system of weighting the 
dredge-rope. And in this, as well as in other improvements, the 
elevation of dredging operations from a mere rule-of-thumb pro- 
ceeding into a truly methodical and scientific work may be clearly 
traced.* 


* The following details, taken from an able article in ‘‘ Naval Science” of 
October, 1873, by Mr. Tizzard, the chief navigating officer of the Challenger 
Expedition, may prove interesting in making our readers acquainted with the 
manner in which the dredge is used. The rope used in deep-sea dredging is of 
two inches, two and a half inches, and three inches in circumfgrence, respectively. 
The breaking-strain of the first-mentioned variety is one ton twelve cwt.; that 
of the two and a half inches is two tons six cwt.; whilst the last-mentioned 
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The fair promise of an abundant find of animal life in great 
depths which former expeditions, as we have seen, afforded, has 
been fully ratified and confirmed by the many rare, and in many 
cases hitherto unknown, organisms with which the Challenger 
Expedition has been the means of making us familiar. The lists 
of zoological species will be largely added to when the time 
arrives for the full examination of the Challenger specimens ; and a 
few of the more noteworthy of the new organisms which have been 
found may be briefly noticed in the present instance. The beauti- 
ful flint-sponge, known to every museum-visitor, and appropriately 
enough named the ‘“‘ Venus’ Flower Basket” or Zuplectella, has, 
for example, had another species added to its genus. This new 
“Flower Basket” has received the name of Lupilectella suberea, 
and was dredged in the early part of the cruise between Gibraltar 
and Madeira. The common species of Euplectella is brought 
from the Philippine Islands, and specimens of this latter form were 
also obtained by the expedition at Zebu, a well-known habitat of 
these sponges. 

A very peculiar group of animals, resembling star-fishes set on 
stalks, named Crinords, and popularly known as “ Lily-stars,” has 


gives way with a strain of two tons eleven cwt. The dredge consists of the iron 
frame which scrapes the sea-bed, of the bag or net attach ed thereto, and of cer- 
tain collections of hempen tangles or ‘‘ swabs,” attached to the hinder extremity 
of the bag; the latter having been found extremely useful in collecting many 
small animals, or those which have been missed by the dredge after it has become 
filled with mud. The largest dredge used measures five feet in length along the 
iron framework, one foot three inches in breadth, and weighs 137]b. The 
smallest size used in great depths is three feet long, one foot broad, 
and weighs 85 1b. With this latter a successful haul was made in 3,875 
fathoms. The dredge is slung from the mainyard of the ship. About three 
hours are required to sink the dredge, duly weighted, to a depth of 2,500 
fathoms; and by an ingenious arrangement of india-rubber bands, named 
“ accumulators,”” which by their stretching indicate strain on the dredge-rope, 
the tension on the latter can be guessed at, and any undue strain averted. An 
equally ingenious “stop” or link is made at one part of the attachment of the 
dredge to its chain and rope, so that if the dredge should foul, this “stop” 
gives way, the dredge canting over, emptying itself of its contents, and thus 
saving both dredge and rope from being lost in the abyss. Occasionally a 
“trawl” is sent down to the bottom instead of the dredge ; but the former brings 
up no mud. And it may be mentioned as an interesting fact that so great was 
the pressure of the water, that the explorers were obliged to use oak spars for 
spreading the mouth of the trawl, instead of fir spars; the latter wood being 
broken by the pressure of the water, and so powerfully compressed that the 
knots in the wood stood out one-eighth of an inch above its surface. 
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had its modern relationships largely extended and explained 
through deep-sea explorations ; and the Challenger Expedition has 
in turn added very considerably to our knowledge of these forms. 
Thus, for example, an entirely new species of Crinoid was obtained 
by a Norwegian naturalist, Sars (son of the Professor of Zoology 
at Christiania), off the Lofoden Islands, on the north-west coast of 
Norway, from a depth of about 700 feet, in 1864. This discovery 
aroused the interest of Professor Wyville Thomson, Dr. Carpenter, 
and other naturalists, and probably formed one of the chief 
incidents which led to the suggestion of a definite exploration of 
the sea-bed. The Crinoids, it may be remarked, prior to the 
discovery of new specimens through deep-sea research, formed a 
group interesting to naturalists, chiefly from the presumed scarcity 
of its included members in our existing seas ; although as fossils, 
under the general name of Sucrinifes, these organisms are 
abundantly preserved to us in the rock-formations. And the 
present expedition, therefore, in the comparatively rich harvest of 
“* Lily-stars”” which has been reaped from deep-sea fields, will have 
afforded abundant materials for tracing more completely than before 
the genealogy and life-history of this group of animals. But for 
deep-sea research, in fact, their history would have remained, at 
the most, of a very fragmentary description. 

Those of our readers who know anything of those curious and 
beautiful plant-like animals, the zoophytes, which form graceful 
clusters on every rock and stone around our coasts, will be pleased 
to learn of several highly interesting additions which have been 
made to this particular class by the work of the dredge. Most of 
the zoophytes are tiny organisms, requiring a magnifying glass 
and microscope for the identification of their structure. What, 
therefore, will be thought of the giant zoophyte, for example, 
brought up off the Japanese coast, and again off Honolulu, which 
measured seven feet four inches in height; its stem attaining a 
diameter of half an inch, and with living animal “buds,” mea- 
suring nine inches across from tip to tip of the expanded feelers 
or tentacles? Such an organism as this could only have been 
imagined in the wildest dream or nightmare vision of an ardent 
zoophyte-hunter ; yet doubtless we shall hear all about it, as well 
as of some neighbour-organisms, in due time, and when the scien- 
tific treasure chests of the Challenger are overhauled by accredited 
supervisors. 

It is also with much interest that we read of the probability of 


large additions being made to our knowledge of the conditions of 
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life in the Foraminifera—those minute lower organisms, the dis- 
covery of which in deep-sea deposits, as we have seen, first tended 
to excite speculation as to the presence of life in the depths of the 
ocean. From time to time our knowledge of these organisms has 
been considerably augmented, but the biologists of the Challenger 
Expedition will be justly entitled to speak with authority on this 
subject, from their study of these organisms in their actual 
habitat and under their normal conditions of life. Thus, whilst 
many Foraminifera live and die in the sea-bed, a large number 
of species appear to be surface-living forms. The Glodigerine— 
commonest and most widely diffused of all species, both in its 
present and past distribution—for example, live at the surface in all 
seas, save those of the Polar regions, and attain their most typical 
development in these upper waters. When these and allied organisms 
sink to the bottom after death, their shells tend to form the thick 
layer of calcareous or limy “‘ ooze,” which is now so well known as 
a deep-sea deposit. 

The curious fact has, however, been recorded, that whilst at a 
depth of 2,200 fathoms in the Atlantic sea-bed and elsewhere, this 
grey limy ooze consisting of these Foraminiferous shells was found 
to be everywhere abundant, below this depth the ooze assumed a 
darker tint, and gave on chemical analysis a decreased quantity of 
limy matter. As still deeper soundings were made, the ooze was 
replaced by a red clay with hardly any traces of organic matter, 
and which covers an area apparently destitute of animal life. Such 
a state of matters was thus found by the Chad/lenger Expedition in 
lat. 23 deg. 23 min. N., long. 32 deg. 56 min. W., at a depth of 
3,150 fathoms. It became, therefore, a question fraught with 
much interest to discuss the origin of this red deposit, and 
to determine its relations to the better-known grey or Foramini- 
ferous ooze of lesser depths. The explanation of this question 
appears to rest on the fact that the red clay simply consists of the 
remains or residue of the shells of the Foraminifera which form 
the grey ooze; this}fact being proved by the experimental conver- 
sion of the grey into the red deposit by a simple chemical process. 
And hence it is suggested that a chemical action, resulting pro- 
bably from the decay and decomposition of the animal tissues of 
Foraminifera, &c., is the cause of the change in the nature of the 
sea-bed; this action taking place only at a depth below 2,200 
fathoms. 

No better example of the influence of any discovery upon 
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physical science can be cited than the present circumstance. For 
since the discovery of the occurrence of this red clay, barren of 
animal life, at great oceanic depths, geologists have been led to 
see their way to the explanation of the occurrence of large tracts of 
rocks destitute of fossils in chalk-formations—the latter repre- 
senting an ancient sea-bed, and being, for the most part, rich in 
fossil remains of Foraminifera and other marine organisms. 

Some new and remarkable species of surface-living organisms 
allied to the Foraminifera, and known as Radiolarians, have been 
added to the lists of zoologists ; and it is a rather remarkable cir- 
cumstance that these minute organisms, which were among the 
first discovered tenants of the deep sea, should still, and in this 
most recent expedition, afford subject matter for much discussion 
and research. 

The full results of this notable expedition may not be laid 
before the scientific world, or be fully appreciated by savanis, 
for years to come. But this much may be safely assumed, that, 
viewed as mere additions to our stores of knowledge, and without 
taking into account their effects on physical science at large, the 
results of the Challengers voyage will more than fulfil the high 
expectations and earnest wishes of those who were instrumental in 
despatching the ship on her noble mission of scientific discovery. 

We may in the last instance, and by way of an appropriate con- 
clusion to our subject, direct attention to an equally interesting, 
and in some respects essential, study to that comprised in the 
foregoing remarks, and to the full elucidation of which these later 
additions to our knowledge will undoubtedly tend and assist. 
When organisms were found to exist at great depths in the ocean, 
biologists and physicists naturally bethought themselves of the 
new aspects assumed by certain grave and potent conditions which 
had long been entertained as valid reasons against the occurrence 
of life in oceanic abysses. These conditions are well set forth in 
the question, ‘‘ How can animal life be conceived to exist under 
such conditions of light, temperature, pressure, and aération, as 
must obtain at these vast depths ?” And asthe replies which must 
be given to these queries necessarily form an intimate part of the 
history of deep-sea research, it may be well to indicate the data we 
possess for satisfactorily construing our answers. 

The influence of pressure upon deep-sea organisms, as can 
readily be understood, was formerly regarded as a condition pre- 
eminently unfavourable to their existence in the lowest depths- 
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The immense pressure exerted upon whatever substances are 
immersed at considerable depths in the sea was conceived to form 
an impassable barrier to the mere presence of life in deep waters. 
Thus, at a depth of 2,400 fathoms, the pressure amounts to about 
three tons on each square inch of surface. How then, it was 
asked, could. organisms be conceived to exist under such condi- 
tions? But, as was duly pointed out, those who argued thus 
neglected to take into account the obvious law, familiar to every 
schoolboy, of the equal pressure of fluids in all directions. Thus, 
if the enormous pressure alluded to were to be exerted on the 
outer surface only of an organism, the latter would be simply 
crushed out of existence ; but the pressure from without happens 
to be exactly counterbalanced by the pressure from within—in 
other words, the organism remains in a state of equilibrium, and 
is able to move about in its native depths as freely and as uncon- 
scious of the surrounding pressure as its terrestrial neighbour, 
who exists unconcernedly under an atmospheric pressure of over 
fifteen pounds on each square inch of its surface. The general 
absence of air cavities in deep-sea organisms forms a point 
worthy of consideration as showing the further applicability of 
the law of fluid pressure in adapting animals to live in any depth 
of sea. 

The conditions of /emperature in the deep sea cannot be dis- 
cussed at present with satisfactory results, inasmuch as the 
observations of the Challenger Expedition may tend to modify the 
diverse opinions held regarding the distribution of heat and cold 
in the ocean. There can be little doubt, however, that the distri- 
bution of animal life in the ocean is, in greater part if not wholly, 
regulated and determined by temperature. The circulation of cold 
and warm currents amply provides for the wants of animal life in 
this respect ; and the difficulties which beset the question of tem- 
perature in the deep sea are not so much those of determining the 
distribution of currents as of deciding the exact causes which set 
these currents in operation. 

Some remarkably curious points have been raised in connection 
with the absence of /igh/ in the abysses of ocean. That light is 
usually necessary, not only for the development of colour in 
animals and plants but for their perfect life and growth, is a well- 
known fact. Plants and animals existing in dark habitats gene- 
rally exhibit a want of colour and otherwise appear pale and sickly. 
The presence of light, indeed, is regarded as a very necessary 
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adjunct to the growth and vital prosperity of both animals and 
plants. That light penetrates only for a very short distance 
beneath the surface of the ocean is an ascertained fact; and it 
therefore becomes an interesting subject for speculation to explain 
why deep-sea forms, which live and grow amidst Stygian darkness, 
should in many cases be as deeply and brightly coloured as their 
neighbours of shallow waters. In other words, why should non- 
development of colour follow non-exposure to light in one case 
and not in another? And, as an equally puzzling fact, may be 
mentioned the circumstance that certain deep-sea forms living in 
darkness appear to possess eyes as fully developed as those of 
allied species dwelling on the shore, the eyes of most animals 
inhabiting darkness being rudimentary or undeveloped. This 
latter condition is, curiously enough, also exemplified by some 
deep-sea animals. ‘nd we shall soon require an explanation 
from our explorers of the rather paradoxical fact of one animal 
adapting itself to its surroundings and possessing but rudimentary 
eyes, or having no eyes at all, whilst its near neighbours may possess 
fully developed organs of vision. 

An idea more ingenious than feasible, and which attempts to 
explain away this puzzle, supposed that deep-sea animals might 
possess the power of exhibiting the animal iuminosity, or phos- 
phorescence (which every one who has sailed on the sea at night has 
observed, and which is emitted by such animals as jelly-fishes, &c., 
and also by various microscopic animalcules), and that they might 
be capable of seeing by means of the light thus furnished. But 
the supposition is unsupported by evidence; and the fact that 
phosphorescence is.a phenomenon chiefly observed in surface- 
waters and surface-living animals, and not in the depths, also mili- 
tates against the correctness of the idea. Moreover, most of the 
animals which would thus benefit from the possession of luminous 
properties want the power of producing this light; whilst many 
animals, as just remarked, emit a phosphorescent light, which, from 
their surface habits, is of little or no use to them in so far, at any 
rate, as the exercise of light is concerned. 

The last consideration which was offered as a knotty point in 
the life-history of deep-sea animals relates to the source of their 
food-supply and aération. Animals depend for their sustenance 
on organic or living matter represented directly or indirectly by 
plants: plants can only grow in the light. As light is absent in the 
sea-depths, no plants can exist in that situation; and therefore, it 
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was argued, the deep-sea animals must fall back for their food- 
supply upon some materials foreign to our experience of animal 
food in the upper world. To explain this anomaly, one theory 
maintained that the deep-sea animals resembled plants in the 
nature of their food, and that they accordingly found sustenance 
in the inorganic matter by which they were surrounded. Whilst 
some few animal forms are theoretically believed to be capable 
of existing upon inorganic matters, the vast body of naturalists 
naturally hesitated before giving their approval to a theory which 
in so startling a manner revolutionised our ideas of the means 
whereby animal life at large was sustained. And a second theory 
was in due time propounded, which evaded the difficulty by offer- 
ing the suggestion that a large quantity of organic matter, derived 
from the decomposition and disintegration of the surface-life of 
the ocean, from marine vegetation—and in fact from the entire 
range of oceanic life—was widely diffused through the abysses 
of the sea. A kind of dilute “soup” was believed to be thus 
formed, and upon this solution of once living matter the deep- 
sea animals were believed to subsist; whilst the crude necessity 
for believing that they fed upon inorganic matters was thus 
abolished. The question of our need to debate regarding the 
food of deep-sea organisms is open to remark. Very many higher 
animals living in perfectly clear water subsist on the invisible 
animalcules and minute organisms therein combined; and it may 
reasonably enough be argued that deep-sea life may support itself 
in a similar manner by the absorption of such food-particles as 
may be naturally contained in the water, and altogether apart 
from the matter afforded by the breaking down of other orga- 
nisms. 

Deep-sea animals requiring oxygen—as does animal life in 
shallow waters, or life on land—were believed, theoretically, to 
have a difficulty in obtaining that all-important requirement for 
breathing or aération. But the examination of the gases which 
preponderate in bottom and surface-waters respectively set the 
doubts and difficulties of biologists at rest on this last point. The 
former waters are found to contain a large percentage of carbonic 
acid gas, the invariable result of the presence of animal life in 
land or water. Surface-waters, on the contrary, were found to 
contain oxygen in preponderance. A double interchange of gases 
therefore takes place, in obedience to plain chemical and physical 
laws. For, whilst the noxious carbonic acid from the bottom 
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waters is diffused upwards to be added to the atmosphere, the 
surface-oxygen passes downwards to provide for the maintenance 
of deep-sea life. The interchange above and the renewal of the 
oxygen from the atmosphere are effected by the ceaseless action of 
the currents of air and ocean; whilst the interchange below is 
exemplified by the carbonic acid given off by the animals being 
exchanged for the vivifying and necessary oxygen. 

Thus the many difficulties and problems which beset this subject 
in the past are gradually being dissipated and modified ; and it is 
quite within reasonable expectation to hope and believe that ere 
long beams of growing scientific light will illumine those spots 
that are still dark and unexplained in the history and life of the 
great deep. 
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NGLISHMEN will not grudge the Arctic Expédition or its 
commander the honours that have been showered upon 
them. After an experience of the privations to which those long 
resident in Arctic regions are subject the voyagers must have seen 
in the civic banquet accorded them an appropriate as well as a 
delicate compliment. My only regret is that no special care 
appears to have been taken to provide a menu worthy of the occa- 
sion. An opportunity not likely again to occur was afforded a chef 
of displaying the resources of his art in the invention of dishes 
which should commemorate the feats of the adventurers and intro- 
duce to southern palates some specimens of hyperborean dainties. At 
the limits reached by the ships animal and vegetable life had ceased. 
It would, perhaps, have been taxing invention too far to have 
asked for a gastronomic souvenir of paleocrystic ice. An Esquimaux 
salad would, however, be suggestive of pleasant recollections 
to the voyagers even if it provoked unsavoury associations among 
the other guests. Bouchées de salé a la jus de citron might bring 
back some uncomfortable memories, and might even seem to hint 
at censure of the authorities. Passing from the convivial to the 
scientific aspects of the reception accorded Sir G. Nares, the 
honours awarded him by his Sovereign and by different societies 
are well earned. Upon a display of heroism and endurance on the 
part of English sailors we are accustomed to count. These 
qualities have not been wanting in the present instance, though 
the call upon them may not have been especially urgent. It is, 
however, unjust to expect from men more than the occasion 
warrants. A certain measure of intelligence appears also to have 
been displayed. The omission of the lime-juice rations was the 
crucial difficulty in the way of the sledge parties. This strange 
neglect is the more deplorable as it leaves us in the dark 
as to what these parties could have effected under more fa- 
vourable conditions. It is impossible to avoid a feeling of 
regret that an expedition so costly and so well furnished in 
all respects should, under the most favourable conditions 
obtainable, have done so little. An experiment so conducted 
cannot possibly be regarded as conclusive. I am not, therefore, 
astonished to hear that a new Arctic Expedition, or, as it is now 
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called, “a Polar pic-nic,” is talked about for next year. It is quite 
clear that the North Pole will not be reached without great dif- 
ficulty. Science has, however, many resources, some of them 
untried. Ballooning seems by general consent to afford a possible 
solution of the question how to reach the North Pole. It must be 
used judiciously, however. There: would be a grim irony about 
the entire search after the Pole if those who first reached it by 
means of a balloon should be unable to return, and should die 
with the key in their possession of the solved mystery. It 
behoves us not to be soon disheartened. On us, as self-styled rulers 
of the sea, rests the responsibility of answering the questions con- 
cerning its extent and boundaries. It is fitting we should execute 
the surveys of what we claim as our own. As yet we do not even 
know what sledge parties can effect, seeing that owing to the 
weakness of the men and other causes each mile of the journey 
had to be five times traversed. At the time when the use of lime 
juice was discontinued and the men began to sicken the chances, 
according to Lieutenant Aldred, “ were all in our favour.” There 
seems, moreover, to have been a want of faith on the part of those 
commanding the expedition in its success, and the work that was 
done was as hopeless as it was persevering and heroic. There is, 
in fact, everything to encourage us to new effort. With trained 
men, experienced and seasoned, with due precautions as to health, 
and under moderately favourable conditions, a great reduction of the 
unexplored district may be anticipated. Nor is acomplete solution 
of the geographical problem so diligently pursued a matter wholly 
outside hope and expectation. 


Sees appearance of Mr. Carlyle in the field of foreign politics 

has proved the signal for the descent into the arena of a large 
number of those who dwell ordinarily remote from the strife of 
party warfare. A familiar occurrence in the Homeric contests is 
accordingly repeated. While Celestial minds can restrain their 
wrath, the fight in this great encounter is waged with changing 
results by mortal combatants. So soon, however, as Venus, unable 
longer to control her indignation, interferes on behalf of the 
Trojans, Juno exercises a corresponding protection over the 
Greeks. When, according to Pope’s well-known rendering, 


Minerva 
Thunders from the Grecian walls, 
Mars, hovering o’er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds. 
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No bad representative of Minerva is the “sage of Chelsea;” and 
Mr. Swinburne, though Apollo is his more obvious; counterpart, 
has at least the tempestuous vehemence of the God of Battles. 
His newly-published pamphlet, ‘‘ Note of an English Republican 
on the Muscovite Crusade,” brings a breath of whirlwind to bear 
upon the controversy concerning Turkey and Russia. While, like 
the tidings brought by Ross to Malcolm, the most vehement part 


of the diatribe 
Is a fee grief 
Due to some single breast, 


that of Mr. Carlyle, the general interest is such, that the quotation 
may be continued— 


No mind that’s honest 
But in it shares some woe. 


Mr. Swinburne, indeed, hits the nail upon the head. It is not love 
for Turkey, or desire to maintain a tyrannous supremacy of Moslem 
over Christian, that animates those who refuse to take part in the 
agitation Mr. Gladstone has commenced ; it is mistrust of Russian 
policy. “Anarchy on the verge of dissolution—and such 
an anarchy, we are assured on all hands, is the existing 
empire of the Turk—however horrible may be the evils wrought 
and the agonies inflicted by the death struggle and fierce con- 
vulsions of its own, is impotent or beneficent by comparison with 
an organised and militant anarchy like that of Russia.’ So says 
Mr. Swinburne. And it is interesting to watch the youngest and 
most fervent of our great poets casting his sword into the scale 
opposite to that which is weighted by Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Browning, Mr. Trollope, and Mr. Carlyle. 


INDRED in tone with Mr. Swinburne’s pamphlet is the second 
utterance of Mr. Alfred Austin. A complete indictment of 
Russia has been framed by the author of ‘“‘ The Tower of Babel.” 
With the fidelity of a herald Mr. Austin traces the course of Muscovite 
intrigue and action, showing how fair promise has formed the con- 
stant prelude to foul deed, and how incessantly renewed has been 
the attempt to take advantage of Turkish difficulty to diminish the 
distance between Russia and the Bosphorus. A reformation so 
sudden as that with which Russia is popularly credited is, at least, 
uncommon among nations, and those are pardonable who hesitate 
to believe that the tiger is tamed because its claws are temporarily 
sheathed. 
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ig is well for English writers when they can say with Horace— 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 


since the difficulties in the way of providing them with the more 
perishable, memorial of bronze or marble seem insuperable. In 
spite of the efforts of tercentenary committees, Shakespeare has 
yet to trust to that ‘“live-long monument” he has built “in our 
wonder and astonishment,” and Byron, it appears, is not likely 
to fare better. Of the designs for a monument sent in to the 
Byron Memorial Committee none commends itself as being 
worthy of the occasion. The committee has accordingly decided 
to reopen the competition and allow six months longer for the pre- 
paration of designs. That a failure like this reflects great discredit 
upon English art will be pretty generally conceded. Few, however, 
will be likely to challenge the wisdom of the-decision. I have not 
seen the designs, and am consequently in no position to speak as 
to their merits. It is satisfactory, however, to think that we treat 
our authors with more respect than our monarchs. It is doubtful 
whether Charles the First is the most unfortunate or ill-treated of 
English kings. If some of our past Sovereigns have escaped the 
fate Quevedo before their days assigned to all monarchs that had 
then lived, and if they are able to take cognisance of what passes 
in the world they have quitted, they must feel at times as if exemp- 
tion from the kind of pillory in which we now exhibit our rulers in 
our streets and squares would have been cheaply purchased at the 
price of decapitation. 


N his “ Paradoxe sur le Comédien” Diderot says what, for the 
rest, is sufficiently obvious, that “‘ Rien ne se passe exactement 

sur la scéne comme en nature.” This commonplace of art is, how- 
ever, lost sight of by not a few managers and actors. The realism 
in scenery which is now carried so far does little or nothing to add 
to the vrazsemblance of the dramatic action, and is as often a dis- 
turbance to the faith of the spectator as an aid. Somewhere 
or other realism must end and conventional treatment begin. 
After all, actors do but “ poison in jest,” to use the phrase of 
Hamlet. If, however, a check is not put upon the impetuosity 
of some of our artists, and if conventional treatment is not substi- 
tuted for the realistic, it seems possible that the sensation of a real 
assassination upon the stage may be provided the playgoer. 
During a recent performance of “Richard III.” Mr. Barry Sullivan 
fell upon the stage with his face ripped up by the sword of 
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Richmond. Rumour says, with how much truth I know not, that 
this was a return compliment, a like accident having previously 
befallen Richmond at the hand of Richard. If I am rightly 
informed, moreover, a similar misfortune once befell Mr. Irving 
during the fencing scene in “ Hamlet.” Now, a good actor is 
ordinarily a good fencer. When a country Laertes asked Kean 
where he should pink him—‘‘ Where you can, sir,” was the 
slightly arrogant reply. Still, if stage fighting is conducted 
with the violence now customary, an accident more serious 
than any that has yet occurred may be expected. Badly as our 
actors one and all play Shakespeare, it would be a pity to demand 
their lives as the penalty of their incompetency. Will none of 
them, then, see that stage fighting should be as conventional as a 
stage drubbing? When Mascarille is beaten by Lelio, or when he 
returns the compliment, the spectator is never under the appre- 
hension of any bones being broken. Why, then, should the 
crossing of swords be more realistic than the application of crab- 
tree to the back ? When the heroine screams at the approach of 
danger, she does not employ the strident notes of absolute terror ; 
and when she weeps, even, she does so with due regard to the 
requirements of pearl-powder. No reason whatever can be ad- 
vanced for placing fighting in a different category from these and 
other similar things. The actor may not even plead that the 
gallery is delighted with a good fight. As much enthusiasm as was 
ever provoked by the finest fencing in the world or the most 
vigorous onslaught has been again and again accorded to the old- 
fashioned broadsword fight, wheré the banging of weapons up and 
down might take place to the tune of a hornpipe. 


HEN the frequency of fires in theatres has been pointed out 

by those who see with regret buildings licensed in which 

the conditions of exit violate all rules of caution and common sense, 
it has been answered by the managers that fires seldom take place 
while the performance is in progress, and that loss of life is an 
improbable contingency. These comfortable delusions in which the 
proprietors of theatres in cellars bury themselves are dispelled by 
the accident at the Brooklyn Theatre and the fearful loss of life 
with which it is attended. While this calamity is still fresh in the 
memory of the public, it is well to urge upon the Lord Chamber- 
lain, as the licenser of theatres, the expediency of exercising a 
more jealous supervision over those houses which are built in 
defiance of all rules of ordinary caution. The risk of those who 
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attend plays is always great. Normal conditions of danger may, 
however, be faced, but what is to become of the spectators in a cer- 
tain theatre excavated beneath a restaurant, if any accident sets fire 
to the building over their heads? There is no matter in which 
supervision should be more careful and exacting than in that of the 
issues from a theatre. In Paris a committee has been appointed 
to investigate a new system of preventing accidents in theatres 
attacked by fire. The report, which is now daily expected, will 
probably throw some new light upon the subject. Meantime 
Captain Shaw has reprinted his pamphlet upon Fires in Theatres, 
and has given a list of 113 houses that have been burned down 
between 1672 and 1875. In this melancholy catalogue England 
stands first, no fewer than twenty-one theatres having been destroyed 
here during that period. The list is, moreover, far from complete. 
The first fire in an English theatre of which any record is pre- 
served took place at the Globe on the Bankside, on the zoth 
of June, 1613, during the performance of a play called “All 
is True,” founded on the story of Henry VIII. According to a 
ballad printed in the Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. LXXXVI., p. 114, 
the fire in its progress was not unlike that at the Brooklyn 
Theatre :— 

This feareful fire beganne above. 

A wonder strange and true, 
And to the stage-howse did remove 
As round as Taylor’s clewe ; 
And burnt downe both beam and snagge, 
And did not spare the silken flagge. 
Oh sorrow, pitiful sorrow, and yet all this is true. 


A catastrophe almost as serious as that which now moves the 
heart of America and England took place at the Richmond 
(United States) Theatre in 1811, and is described at length in 
Dunlop’s ‘“‘ History of the American Theatres.” So great a 
sensation did this create that a law was passed prohibiting amuse- 
ments for four months. A striking proof of public horror and 
sympathy was this. It must, however, have seemed not a little 
oppressive as well as illogical to actors and all connected with 
theatres, whom it deprived of a livelihood. 


DMIRERS of “Red Spinner’s” sketches of English river-side 
scenery will read, I think, with some pleasure two or three 
extracts from Mr. Senior’s latest letters from his new home in Queens- 
land. Here is a little bit of local colour :—‘*To-day in mid-winter 
(August 6) I find myself writing, bare-headed and in ordinary 
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summer costume, in a broad open verandah, pausing occasionally to 
look down upon my little lawn sloping to the river's edge; upon 
the bananas whose long graceful leaves have been split to ribbons 
by recent gales; upon the peach tree, just now in glorious 
blossom ; upon the orange trees with their golden fruit peeping 
through dark green branches; upon the guava trees, hung 
all at one time with blossom, bud, and fruit; upon certain old 
English flowers—to wit, violets, geraniums, verbenas, and zinnias, 
which are in welcome bloom; upon mulberry, vine, passion fruit, 

loquat, and citron trees, which are waiting for the advent of the 

Australian spring; upon the mangroves which mark the water 

boundary; upon the Catholic Cathedral on the opposite side, and 
from which comes, refined by passage across the broad stream, the 
rising and falling of Mozart’s mass music.” Speaking of the first 
impressions which the immigrant from the old country gets of the 
new land, he says :—*‘ He perceives that rough and strong posts and 
rails replace the sweet-scented hedgerows of the old country; that 
here there are vastness of space and freedom to roam at will; that 
many a settler lives in a tiny slab hut, with roof of bark or shingle, 
and looks jolly and contented, with his children playing about, and 
with the consciousness that though his estate be uncultivated and 
wild and even poor it is hisown to make or mar. Nearer town the 
scene becomes less primitive. Groves of bananas, fields of waving 
maize, patches of sugar, clumps of bamboo around the large houses 
of well-to-do farmers and manufacturers, and numerous signs of 
industrial pursuits appear. Then come the suburbs of Brisbane— 
cool, picturesque-looking bungalows, wood-built, protected from the 
heat by broad verandahs and surmounting high wooded eminences; 
clusters of neat cottages, houses, great and small, overlooking the 
river, and finally, having rounded a sharp tongue of land, the busy 
wharves, warehouses, churches, and shipping of the town’s heart 
burst into view. Upon hills right and left the city of Brisbane 
stands revealed, charmingly situated, but as yet in its infancy—an 
infancy which any one may see at a glance is lusty, and rapid in its 

progression to maturity. Government House, standing in beautiful 
grounds; the Botanical gardens, full of strange tropical trees and 
plants; and the imposing Parliament buildings, with their centre 
dome, appear in succession as the steamboat sweeps round another 
sharp curve and makes for the emigration depdt, where under strict 
supervision the immigrants must remain until they have found 
employment.” 








